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LECTURES 

ON THE 

HISTORY OF POLAND. 


1 . 

* 

The subject vvbicli I am about to treat oii, offers 
a vast field for reflection; and tlie variety of its scenes, 
exhibiting the vicissitudes of human life, mightily 
contribute to the enlargement of our views, and to 
the development of the powers of thought. As our 
minds are framed for progress, history indeed may 
be regarded as one of its quickening vehicles, which 
by associating our ideas with the long by-gone ages 
on the one hand teaches us to examine the temper 
of the times, the march of intellect, and to admire 
the examples of great civic virtues, on the other 
hand causes a smile of pity or contempt for the 
crimes and follies of human ambition, so eager to 
gi’asp at every short-lived enjoyment, at the cost of 
many tears and bloodshed. Had the experience 
of the past, bequeathed from generation to genera¬ 
tion, been more generally studied, not merely for the 
purpose of ornamental knowledge, but as a moral 
lesson, mankind would have been much benefited. 
Had every member of a great family we call “ na¬ 
tion,” or a majority, carefully perused the pages of 
events, at least of its own country, with a scrutiniz- 
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ing mind—or studied the causes of evils which had 
distracted its peace, and checked the progress of its 
domestic improvements, then an intense anxiety 
■would have been produced against falling into the 
same errors which would have created new social 
energies, to ward them off, and one sentiment, one end, 
that of the common good, would have been the object 
of all its efforts and activity; nay, even the strong 
passions of mischief, which so often cause humanity 
to suffer, would have been forced into a proper chan¬ 
nel by a flowing tide of moral power. But how 
can history, with all its important advantages, prove 
beneficial, when it is, generally looked upon as being 
simply the list of succession of monarchs, handing 
down to posterity a dusty picture of their transac¬ 
tions, to perpetuate rather their memory than to in¬ 
struct the people? It is read, because a well-bred 
society imperatively demands from every one of its 
members to have some information in this depart¬ 
ment; it is read indifferently and hastily, and al¬ 
though every one acknowledges almost instinctively 
its high character and task, yet little pains are taken 
to follow her through all its recesses in order to ob¬ 
tain a thorough appreciation of that philosophic trea¬ 
sure, the value of which is great, as it furnishes either 
to a poet, a statesman, or a deep-thinker, inexhaust¬ 
ible supplies of fresh knowledge, invigorating their 
noble efforts in their respective careers. And what 
shall I say now of the inestimable utility of history 
to an inexperienced youth,, whose tender age and 
mind are both alive to every generous impulse and 
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impression? Being eagerly fond of listening to the 
whispers of sparkling imagination, he grows in 
strength of thought and feeling according to the cha¬ 
racter of the objects he is animated with. Let him 
then visit the ruins of Greece, of Palmyra, of Jeru¬ 
salem, and of Rome; let him sui'vey the cities and 
villages plundered and laid waste by the iron hand 
of tyranny and of ignorance—the bleeding wounds 
of insulted humanity—^the learning of ages buried 
in the dust; let his bosom swell early with hatred 
at the melancholy recital of the acts of attrocities 
and of violence—let his heart and mind form them¬ 
selves on the models of many a martyr to the cause 
of freedom and of truth, that he may live ambitious 
to possess their virtues, firmness, and activity, in 
carrying forward the triumphs of the rights of man. 
Would that such a system of development should take 
deep root in every country, for the increasing moral 
energies would then raise the fallen dignity of man¬ 
kind, and cause oppression to wither from the world. 
But the despots, well aware of a danger arising from 
the diffusion of knowledge—of a danger threatening 
with dissolution their unnatural existence, strenu¬ 
ously endeavoured, at all times, to keep the people 
in the thraldom of ignorance, and to infuse into the 
spirit of all literature, which is the granitic founda^ 
tion of a nation’s character, a life of corruption, 
baseness, and that of servility. Thus, on the one 
hand, the current of the bitterest prejudices have 
drawn a line of separation between the nations 
whose brotherhood and happiness were sacrificed for 
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the gratification of a few worthless hereditary lead¬ 
ers; on the other hand, the literature prostituted to 
mean flattery, lost her energy, and very slowly spread 
her influence over society. 

There is, how^ever, a secret spring, which rouses 
dull indifference itself to noble deeds, and re-animates 
the worn-down face of society with youthful inspira¬ 
tion, and in a moment’s time restores the kindly rela¬ 
tion and sympathy between the nations whom the in¬ 
struction of tyrants and falsehood have made for a long 
time enemies.^ England and France exhibit one of the 
most striking proofs of this truth; and Poland on this 
very ground has acquired of late the warmest friend¬ 
ship of both; for the interest and sympathy she can boast 
of possessing throughout Europe sprung purely from 
the consideration of the principles she defended. If 
this be admitted, I am justified in thinking that an 
outline of the history of Poland will be a great gra¬ 
tification to those who desire to form a correct esti¬ 
mate of her character—to view the things as they are, 
instead of judging at random. Again, I feel no com¬ 
mon pleasure in having been called upon to give you 
a plain narrative of her political career, as it wull, I 
hope, enable you to detect the contemptible misre¬ 
presentations made lately on this subject, and dex¬ 
terously circulated by the malignant organs of those 
who wmuld fain see the human race sink below its 
moral dignity, and never be redeemed from an abject 
state of slavery. 

The limits of my two lectures shew that the 
subject must be treated with brevity; however, I 


will endeavour to bring into view its principal points 
exhibiting a perfect harmony of the whole. 

As no nation on the face of earth can boast of hav¬ 
ing enjoyed at an early period the advantages of good 
and free institutions, Poland likewdsc made a slow 
and gradual progress in all her social ameliorations. 
History throws no satisfactory light upon her first 
days. It seems, however, that the jSannatian or 
Sclavonic tribes first established themselves upon 
that immense plain which extends from the'^Baltic 
to the Black Sea, and is bounded by the Oder and 
Borysthenes, the Baltic Sea and the Carpathian 
Mountains ; and for a period of nearly a thousand 
years they have borne alwmys the name of the Polish 
nation. 

Poland began to rise out of her rude state 
of political and moral existence at the end of the 
tenth century, when Christianity first was intro¬ 
duced into her extensive domains, and from that 
epoch up to our owm days, her annals enable us 
to survey the march of eventful ages, well calcu¬ 
lated to enrich our thoughts with their treasured- 
up experience. It is much to be regretted that 
we have but imperfect accounts of the old re¬ 
ligion of the Poles, as it might have afforded an 
interesting detail of their former ideas on this im¬ 
portant subject; nevertheless, we have the autho¬ 
rity of the earliest chronicles in stating, that mild¬ 
ness must have been the basis of its doctrine, for 
no persecution was raised against those who first 
appeared amongst them as the Apostles of the new 
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faith, or against its followers. The conversion of 
their prince Mieczyslaw the First, in 964, and his 
marriage with the Christian Moravian princess 
Dombrowka, had secured a powerful protection to 
all the missionaries, whose zeal in promoting the 
sacred cause was in a short time crowned with 
complete success. But, though the introduction of 
Christianity is one of the happiest events, we must 
say that in Poland it had an unfortunate influence on 
her national literature— a predominance being given 
to the Latin over the native tongue, the former, em¬ 
ployed solely by the clergy and the learned few, did 
not increase the general intelligence, for the multi¬ 
tude felt no interest in the utterance of great 
thoughts and conceptions in a language which it did 
not comprehend ; and it is unquestionable that 
society can derive no great benefit from having in its 
bosom men even of superior mind, unless a free 
communication is established between the gifted few 
and the many. 

For more than three centuries mental inactivity 
was almost prevailing; and besides a small collec¬ 
tion of popular songs, some of which are still in our 
own days in wide circulation among the country 
people, a few legislative treatises, and some chronicles 
which we chiefly value—nothing else has reached us 
to which we could refer, bearing testimony to the 
intellectual vigour of the times. But if we tuim our 
inquiry to the military achievements, history yields 
thousands of proofs of the early chivalrous spirit of 
the Poles—of a spirit, noble in respecting the peace 


and happiness of their neighbours, and formidable 
to those who dared to intrude upon them. 

Under the absolute reign of the Piasts (the race of 
kings), from 964 to 1385, Poland—in spite of an ex¬ 
haustion of her national resources of wealth by the 
frequent inroads of numerous hordes of the barba¬ 
rians, whose progress she had stopped by the most 
signalised defeats, in spite of many an unfavourable 
circumstance—^had gradually grown into a powerful 
and well organized state. Her social relations, when 
compared with that of other countries, fostered within 
the healthiest seeds of liberty, which sprung up and 
blossomed in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
would have yielded the fruits of the greatest 
value to mankind, had not the blast of external 
causes given a melancholy turn to the scene of her 
bright hopes, and left her now to contend for her 
very political existence. I will presently investigate 
this subject. 

There has been an outcry lately raised against the 
Polish nobility, by a pamphleteer,’*^ who either from 
a malignant disposition, or from motives of a sus¬ 
picious nature, ventured, without a sufficient ac¬ 
quaintance with the history of Poland, to offer to 
the public its flagrant misrepresentations on this 
subject. Nothing can be more erroneous than the 
blending of the character of the Polish nobility with 
that of the feudal: the latter rose to their power 
by the right of the sword; the former sprung up 

* “ Russia” by a Manchester Manufacturer. 
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as an institution, admitting those only to its chcle, 
and to the enjoyment of all its advantages, who 
either by their civic virtues, by their learning or 
military talents, contributed to the glory and happi¬ 
ness of their country. Thus, the latter had drawn 
their existence from the resources of a despicable 
ambition, immersed in schemes of self-aggrandise¬ 
ment—an ambition recognising only its own right 
of oppressing others; the former laid down their 
foundation on the broadest principles of democracy, 
and were united in the bonds of fraternity, suffering 
no distinction amongst them; hence the titles of 
dukes, of earls, of marquisses, of counts, of lords, 
and of barons, had no admission in Poland; equality 
was the chief privilege of her nobility; nay, the laws 
of the country prohibited those foreign titles being 
borne by a native, under the penalty of being 
blotted out from the list of brotherhood; for I must 
add here, and it is much in praise of the Polish no¬ 
bles that they called each other by the name of a 
brother; and this trait alone shews sufficiently the 
sentiments they were and still are animated with. 
Again, the law of entails, that invention established to 
the detriment of many, and throwing wealth and 
power into the hands of a few, having been unknown 
in Poland, her nobles could not confine themselves 
to a small number of infallible and irresponsible le¬ 
gislators of the country, hut as every member of a 
large family equally participated in the enjoyment 
of all their privileges, and had an equal share of their 
parent’s property, hence their order grew in a short 
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time to a considerable numerical strength, and the 
level of distinctions had a fortunate influence on their 
character, conspicuous at all times for the strong at¬ 
tachment to their country and independence. It was 
this spirit that enabled the Poles to bear with forti¬ 
tude the weight of their long misfortunes, which 
still oppresses them; and the very spirit made them, 
distinguished by the most enthusiastic sacrifices of 
their fortunes and domestic happiness in the late 
struggles for their freedom. What I have now said 
on the Polish nobles will not, I hope, be considered 
as a mere eulogy bestowed upon them arising from 
a partial judgment. I could only answer such 
a charge by firmly declaring that had they been 
allowed to carry forward their principles, Poland at 
this day would have been a serene land of liberty— 
not a single serf would have been suffered to exist 
I oil her soil; the privileged distinctions, as well as 

slavery—the two blots on the human society—were 
doomed gradually to disappear, making room to a 
sovereign power of the rights of man. But the 
neighbouring despots, anxiously desirous to defeat 
her efforts, endeavoured to throw every impediment 
in the way of all her improvements—now by sowing 
dissention in the very heart of the country, and keep¬ 
ing up that pernicious spirit on apparently plausible 
I grounds — now, by the most villainous attempts 

; to spread secret corruption over the whole com- 

I munity, which, fortunately for Poland, had taken 

j hold only on the minds of a few degenerate wealthier 

! nobles, whose degradation has been generally re- 
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warded by a vain title which would raise a blush, and 
excite indignation in the virtuous breasts of their 
ancestors. Finally, having discovered that the Poles 
began to exert all their power in forwarding their 
patriotic views, they had recourse to brutal force as the 
last medium of their triumph over the increasing moral 
energies of the people ; but of this I will give you 
some details hereafter, when we come to consider the 
causes of the three dismemberments of Poland—that 
act of brigandage in which the three leagued Powers 
embarked themselves in the face of Europe. 

Next, I think it my duty to say a fevr words on the 
state of the Polish peasantry. It is not my intention 
either to palliate the conduct of those who oppressed 
that numerous and industrious class of men, or to 
conceal from you a melancholy truth of the miseries 
they are still suffering under. But this defect of 
man’s justice to man, was common to all countries 
at the early times; and the only gratification we 
can feel in perusing the pages of those disgraceful 
records, is derived from the efforts of intellect made 
in behalf of the outraged dignity of mankind. How¬ 
ever, we are struck at a difference existing between 
the slave of other countries and the serf of Poland; 
the latter never was looked upon as the property of 
an individual, but as attached to the soil; the land- 
proprietor could not dispose of him separately from 
the land he belonged to; hence he preserved in his 
bondage an attachment to his native spot, strong 
enough to maks him equally brave and courageous 
as his ra,Bster and this very characteristic is the 
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source of the manifestation of the nobleness of his 
existence. Besides, a Polish serf had every chance 
of being created a noble, as heroism displayed on 
the battle field w'as generally rewarded by that dis¬ 
tinction. It is quite different in Bussia, where, in 
our owm days, a slave depends during his whole 
life on the pleasure of his master, and being put on 
a level with the brute creation, is like a brute, 
either sold or exchanged as it suits the views of 
his owner. Again, the Polish peasantry, excluded 
as they were from all the benefits of society, yet, 
owing to the circumstance of being as “ adstricti 
glehm," and not attached to the person, they could 
not sink as low as a Russian slave, or to a degree 
assei-ted by some foreign writers, who, it is true, 
describe a condition of society which they had 
neither seen nor studied. The object of this parallel, 
shewing the most palpable difference between a 
Polish serf and a Russian slave, is not to conceal the 
grievous situation of the former, but to give a weight 
of truth to the arguments I shall bring forth in the 
course of my lectures, and which will demonstrate 
that the latter power had never conceived an idea 
even of lightening the oppressive yoke of its slaves 
moreover, that it has been the most active agent of 
the evil spirit in destroying the work commenced tjy 
the Poles, viz. the total emancipation of their serfs. 
Although it is not at present the place to speak of the 
actual miseries of Poland, nevertheless I may well 
say, without great digression from th? subject, that 
Russia alone ought to be held responsible for the 
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disgrace hanging over some parts of Poland of being 
still a land of serfs. It will be my particular care 
to establish this fact, on unquestionable evidence, 
in order to settle the question, whether the Poles 
have or have not been misrepresented by their 
enemies. 

From the few remarks I have just made on the 
social state of Poland, taking even the most unfa^ 
vourable view of it, no one can deny that its 
organization, although it has wronged a large com¬ 
munity of the people, yet its basis was not altogether 
void of good principles. It contained the seeds of 
all improvements; and history informs us, that as 
early as 1347^ a Diet was convoked by the King 
Casimir, the last of the Piasts, to enact laws honour¬ 
ing the labours of agriculture, encouraging industry 
in the cities, and giving a wise direction to the 
public administration. The zeal of that excellent 
prince must have been active in promoting the 
welfare of his country, and taking the most philan¬ 
thropic interest in the condition of the peasantry, as 
to have deserved to bear in the annals an epithet of 
the “ Great; ” and what denotes still more his 
noble mind—is, that he is called, in addition to the 
” Great,” the King of the Peasants. 

After the death of Casimir the Great and his 
nephew Louis, Queen Jadwiga, the daughter of the 
latter, was the only heiress to a powerful throne. 
Her marriage with the Grand-Duke of Lithuania, 
Jagiello, in 1386, had introduced a new dynasty of 
kings, under whose glorious reign of two centuries. 


Poland occupied the first rank among the people of 
Europe, and made gigantic strides in her political 
and literary career. In perusing the long series 
of the vicissitudes of human life, certainly we feel 
deep interest in the progress of social ameliorations, 
and dwell with peculiar delight upon the scenes of 
the first efforts of a thought waking the love of 
liberty. Such is the characteristic of the fourteenth 
century with respect to Poland: we see her rapidly 
emerging from her abject state of political existence— 
her absolute kings making room for a constitutional 
monarchy—^we see her anxiously desirous to excel in 
every branch of literature and science, and in the 
course of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries shining 
forth in meridian splendour in the zenith of her 
intellectual development. Oh, if the recollections 
keep unquenched the workings of our mighty pas¬ 
sions, the Polish people must with fervency cling in 
their present days of despondency to the memory of 
their ancestors; and as long as they are conversant 
with their history, it is impossible that a patriotic 
feeling should wither! The accession of Jagiello to 
the Polish throne was marked by two important 
events. The union of Poland with the Grand-Duchy 
of Lithuania had considerably increased the splendour 
of the crown; and the introduction of Christianity 
into the latter country opened a new field for the 
expansion of kindly feeling and of civilization. It 
is a singular circumstance, that both countries ac¬ 
cepted the Christian faith through the intermarriage 
of their princes with the Christian princesses; and 
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no serious disturbance was ever made in opposi¬ 
tion to the progress of Christianity. The reign 
of Jagiello was a bright forerunner of Poland’s 
moral and physical grandeur, to which she rose 
under the two last of his race—Sigismund the 
First and Sigismund Augustus. By his brilliant 
victory over the Teutonic Knights, he had overthrown 
and annihilated that order, whose restless ambition 
carried on long wars with the Lithuanians in the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, unequalled in bar¬ 
barous history for the perseverance and the ferocity 
which characterised the combatants ; and thus de¬ 
livered hismative land from an implacable enemy, 
steeped with the tears and blood of many genera¬ 
tions of his countrymen. By the erection of the Uni¬ 
versity in Cracow (the capital of Poland at those times), 
he gave rise to a general literary enthusiasm, which 
grew to manly strength in the two following centu¬ 
ries. This seat of learning endears his memory to 
the Poles, and it will ever cause posterity to speak 
of him with gratitude and admiration. It is not my 
intention to enter into the list of the successive 
kings, as I am more anxious to draw your atten¬ 
tion to the manifestation of a nation’s character than 
to dwell on the bad or good qualities of an individual. 
Accordingly, my heart beats high with feelings of 
national pride when I look back to the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries—to that glorious epoch of the 
intellectual activity of Poland: history calls it a 
golden era,” and to this title its claims are indis¬ 
putable. It seems that the pages of those times 


represent the bloom and buoyancy of Poland’s life 
and of her dazzling hopes. Liberty and knowledge 
were the watchwords stirring up her energies. On 
the one hand we find the Diet recognized as the 
only empowered sovereign to enact laws, to declare 
war, or to conclude peace. Every province, every 
district, was sending its deputies to deliberate on the 
best means calculated to promote the interest of the 
country. The free debates, the communion of ideas, 
pressed forward the expansion of intelligence. And 
we see, on the other hand, the long list of enlightened 
men—of 

“ Those starry lights of genius that diffuse 

Through the dark depth of time their vivid, flame.” 

Llad it been my province to enter into the high 
merits of such men as Bey of Nagtowic, Janicki, Lucas 
Gornicki, Stanislas Llosius, Martin Cromer the his¬ 
torian, John Kochanowski, Nicolas Copernicus, and 
many others, it would be certainly a luxurious sub¬ 
ject for pensive thought to consider each of them 
separately in their career. However, I cannot allow 
this opportunity to escape, without bringing to your 
notice a name known in the scientific world for more 
than three hundred years, the name of Copernicus, 
whose splendid mind ennobles the human race; 
and if England justly glories in having given birth to 
Newton, Poland has equal claim to the gratitude of 
the universe as the mother of Copernicus. 

Copernicus was born in 1473, at Thorn, (a city 
now belonging to Prussia). There never was a more 
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unconfined mind possessing a greater power of 
thought than the Polish philosopher, who was able to 
unravel the tissue of errors with which all the previous 
systems of astronomy were interwoven. By his obser¬ 
vations hefopened the way to the immoiiality of Newton 
and his followers; and the latter, by their subsequent 
discoveries, rendered astronomy one of the most certain 
and best established of the sciences. As there are, 
among biographical sketchers, some who still fall 
into the error of supposing the father of Copernicus 
to have been of German extraction, which error I have 
observed in No. II. of the Gallery of Portraits, it is my 
duty to advert to it, and not to allow that mistatement 
to remain unnoticed. I do not mean to deny that a 
dispute has been carried on for some time between 
the Poles and the Germans, the latter endeavouring to 
appropriate the honour of his origin to themselves ; 
but all their claims turned out to be groundless, for the 
official documents show that the father of Copernicus 
was a citizen of Cracow (the ancient capital of 
Poland), and that he took up his residence at Thorn, 
after that city had been incorporated by treaty with 
the Polish kingdom, along with Malbourg and Pome¬ 
rania; and that four years after, in 1473, his son—• 
the pride of Poland—was bom in it. Perhaps, an 
apology may be deemed necessary for having thus 
entered into such minutiee, but the memory of great 
men ought to be vigilantly sustained by their coun¬ 
trymen. 

Were I to consider the increasing influence of 
intelligence, it would be ray pleasing task to demon¬ 
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strate to you that no branch of literature and science 
was left uncultivated; the want of more speedy 
means of instmction to the multidude I have to 
lament. Notwithstanding this latter disadvantage, 
liberal ideas obtained an extensive sway ; and Poland, 
at the end of the sixteenth century, was in the van 
of European liberties. The death of the last Jagiellan, 
Sigismund Augustus, left the Polish throne without 
an heir. The Poles, called upon to replace an extin¬ 
guished dynasty, cannot be blamed for having followed 
the strong impulse of their sentiments. It was not 
the multitude, misguided by the mean intrigues of a 
few ambitious men, that caused the change of the 
heriditary into an elective monarchy, but their 
thorough comprehension of the principles of the 
rights of man, and a strong development of their 
noble energies, made them blush to live like cattle, 
handed to others by the owner’s legacy; these and 
no other motives, brought them to a unanimous 
decision in 1573, that all kings should in future be 
freely chosen by a vote of a majority of electors, 
and not invested with the dignity and power of 
a chief magistrate, until they signed certain stipu¬ 
lations between the nation and themselves, known 
by the name of ‘‘pacta conventa,” which, if they 
dared to violate, the law absolved the nation from 
all the duties of allegiance. Can there be a more 
splendid characteristic of a people than that of 
declaring spontaneously that he only should ascend 
its throne whom its will shall call to it ‘t The work¬ 
ings of such a system were unjustly deemed as per- 
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nicious to society. They are^ to he sure, pernicious, 
to those whose grandeur solely depends on the nerve¬ 
less indolence of a people—to those who are horn 
with all pretensions to think and to act for others, 
without suffering any control of an active community 
watching over its own interests. To the latter it 
may likewise appear that the contest of elections, 
even for the people’s representatives in constitutional 
monarchies, is a useless agitation—a fatal source of 
division—of bitter animosities and corruptions; that 
its proceedings cause much mischief by rousing the 
spirit of the multitude from its peaceful slumber, and 
by carrying forward the tide of restless intelligence. 
Do not despots point out the propagators of useful 
political knowledge as dangerous demagogues P Do 
not they call the equality of the rights of man a 
reverie « The assembly I have now the honour to 
address—nay, the whole British people, would declare 
such ideas as an insult to their understanding. Thus, 
having the advantage to speak to a people whose 
appreciation of the benefits arising out of the repre¬ 
sentative system is based on long experience, you 
will easily perceive that the principles of elections, 
whether it be of a legislative body, or of an executive 
power of whatever denomination, differ nothing in 
their nature ; and if the sovereignty of the people he 
more than a mere name, there is no reason why every 
sort of power should not emanate from its will ? 
Hence, the elective system of Poland was neither 
fantastical nor erroneous; and had its organiza¬ 
tion been established on a firm basis, and sustained 
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by laws capable of checking the progress of licen¬ 
tious ambition, the Poles would have finished by 
gradually reforming their social grievances, and 
* by founding a constitution destroying at once 
anarchy and slavery; for where the love of liberty 
has a predominance over all other passions, there 
the free exertion of thought must at last enlighten 
the people to their true interest and happiness. 
Those, therefore, take a wrong view of the subject, 
who maintain that the elective system is the sole 
cause of the downfall of Poland, as is generally taken 
for granted; but to condemn a system because it has 
failed, is as bad as to judge of it under a bias of 
prejudice. Whosoever will consult the history of 
Poland on this subject must agree with me, that there 
are four principal causes to which we can refer, as 
" having been the fatal source of her oppressive mis¬ 

fortunes. 

1st,—The cautious moderation of the Poles, 
shewn in the transition from a hereditary monarchy 
into a kingly republic. Although this feeling ma'y 
sometimes be advantageous, still it offers no defence 
for their conduct, wanting energy to achieve what 
they had so nobly begun. They have likewise 
manifested a great want of insight into human 
affairs, by supposing that half-measures are able 
to carry them safely through all the difficulties 
of a social reform. This having becff^their leading 
idea, they had little studied whether their system 
will not cause posterity to abide by its mournful 
consequences. In my opinion, the elective kings 
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could never have been instrumental in promoting 
the views and interest of a republic. The courtly 
pomp associated with the very title of a king—its 
claims to certain rights of legitimacy—^its natural 
tendency to absolutism; these, and its general cha¬ 
racteristics, being in direct opposition to the sim¬ 
plicity of republicanism, ought to have warned the 
Poles against all the inconveniences of an elective 
throne, which could only cherish the old prejudices, 
and actively encourage every kind of intrigue for 
the recovery of its heriditary splendour. Hence, all 
the elected kings were more anxious to secure the 
line of succession in their families, than to attend to 
the public good; and this difference of views between 
the crown and the people divided the energies of the 
country, by creating two interests having no sympathy 
with each other. Besides, the Poles, by declaring 
that every noble might be a candidate for the crown, 
have clearly exhibited the kind of sentiment with 
which they were animated; and, had they gone at once 
into a thorough reformation of their government on 
the broad principles of liberty and of justice to¬ 
wards all classes of society, their proceedings would 
have been in harmony with intelligence and the 
wants of the country ; but taking, as they did, 
a middle course, they only planted, and firmly rooted 
in the Polish soil, a tree of liberty, and left it un¬ 
guarded against a host of the neighbouring despots. 

2nd,'—^When, on the one hand, we blame the 
extreme cautiousness — that propensity, poor in¬ 
deed in warmth of feeling, but rich in visions of 


dangers; on the other hand, we must with equal 
force condemn every extravagance of a liberal mind, 
whose zeal, blind and deaf to the voice of a calmer 
consideration, hurries oftentimes society into an¬ 
archy. It is a matter of astonishment that the 
Poles, who seem to have been desirous to act with 
prudence, and to avoid a shock of sudden social transi¬ 
tions—that these very Poles could have had so much 
at heart the object of individual importance, as to 
have sanctioned a law that every measure should be 
only carried by the unanimity of the Diet; more¬ 
over, that the Diet could not continue the sitting, 
even in the midst of the most pressing necessities of 
the country, should one of its members, by the right 
of a “ liberum veto,” lay down his protest against 
its deliberations. This monstrous licence must have 
been the source of great evil to a country, whose 
elected kings had their own interests opposed to 
those of the nation. It became a filthy medium, 
through which every sort of corruption has been 
circulated—^it turned, we may well say, to be an 
infernal machine, which shook the foundation of 
Poland. But, in applying these epithets to a 
“ liberum veto,” I am far from casting a shade of 
suspicion upon the character of its framers ; no—the 
purity of their intensions cannot be questioned. It 
appears that they had too strong a faith in the 
uprightness of the nation to admit th^^a liberum 
veto,” which was originally destined to serve as a 
check upon all attempts at rendering a majority of 
a Diet obedient to any arbitrary dictation, should 
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OTie day be so formidable an instrument against the 
prosperity of their country. If this be a real motive 
for the introduction of a “ liberum veto/’ they were 
indeed but little acquainted with the foibles of the 
human race. 

3rd,—The presence of a crowd of foreign princes 
on the field of election,* and each of them sueing for 
the crown, had an unfortunate influence over the 
morals of the nation—it converted that majestic 
assembly, which intended to represent the integrity 
and intelligence of the country, into a discordant 
meeting of parties. Never was there a more 
favourable opportunity for giving full scope to 
faction than that which afforded a competition, at 
every election, to all foreign princes. The latter, 
reared in the school of despotism, expert in the art 
of intrigues and hypocrisy, what guarantee for their 
conduct could they offer to a people frank and honest 
in their dealings ? Was it by holding up a long 
list of their most liberal promises, which they never 
meant to perform ? Was it by swearing to the said 
“ pacta comentaj' which they had little scruple to 
disregard soon after? Was it by their near relation¬ 
ship or friendship with the other crowned heads, 
which has introduced the pernicious influence of the 
latter into the Polish cabinet? Had the Poles 
depended more on themselves, and never looked for 
a king from abroad—had they excluded even foreign 

* It may not be unnecessary here to mention, that the Elec¬ 
tions took place in the open field, and the assembled multitude 
did not disperse till the King was elected. 


ambassadors from the field of elections—had they 
conducted these elections by fixed laws capable of 
avoiding internal intrigues and of destroying insub¬ 
ordination—no nation would have outstepped them 
* in removing all social grievances. The Poles, in 
fact, had a sound idea of the good of their country^ 
but its application fell always upon the worst expe¬ 
diency they ever could select. Sanguine in their 
hopes, a single gleam of a bright, though distant 
prospect, was sufficient to embark them in a cause 
they thought well of. They followed this impulse 
of their nature on every occasion; even during the 
elections, when disposing of their throne—^let it be, 
as some maliciously say, to the highest bidder;—yes, 
to the highest bidder, but not in the meaning of a 
Manchester Manufacturer, who, in his pamphlet, 
“ Eussia,” * makes himself conspicuous by misre¬ 
presenting all the historical facts of Poland. There 
is another meaning, and a noble one, which we can 
attach to it in the political career. Have we not 
daily examples in constitutional monarchies, that 
the contest of elections often ends in the triumph of 
the highest bidder, that is to say, whose confession 
of principles gives him an advantage over his 

* It is not my intention to enter upon a critical refutation 
of this pamphlet—its whole characteristic hears a stamp of in¬ 
tentional calumny upon the Polish nation, and as such, deserves 
no notice—but, owing to its having obtained an extensive circu¬ 
lation, I deem it necessary to advert to it occasionally, and to 
draw the attention of my readers to the futility of its state¬ 
ments. 
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opponents and can the electors be blamed^ should a 
representative of their choice turn afterwards to the 
opposite side of their expectations ? Thus^ the Poles, 
though corruption, creeping in like a viper, endea¬ 
voured to create among them confusion and much 
mischief; yet the love of their native land, drank 
in with a mother’s milk, kept them alive to the 
worth of stipulations they had to enter upon with 
the candidates for the crown, and they were gene¬ 
rally offering their suffrage to one who appeared 
to them to be the fittest and the most liberal. 
Again, there seems to prevail an impression abroad, 
that these elections sustained the spirit of domes¬ 
tic wars, and spilled much of Polish blood. But 
this is only the impression of a fancy prone to exag¬ 
geration ; for history, although it gives us an account 
of some factious disturbances, records not the scenes 
of those horrors and massacres spoken of by some 
foreign writers, in a strain of as false commise¬ 
ration as the deeds they are relating to. Were we 
to compare the pages of history of all countries, 
those of Poland would be found the most free from 
the enormities which ever have disgraced the human 
race. 

4th,—The fourth, and one of the greatest causes 
of all the misfortunes of Poland, is her geographical 
position. Surrounded by the three despotic powers, 
whose baneful influence still makes Europe groan 
under the oppressive yoke of an arbitrary govern¬ 
ment, she could not move a single step in her best 
intentions without being obliged to fight her own 


way through all the difficulties into which they brought 
her. Eussia, being rather an Asiatic empire, could only 
obtain admission to the arena of European affairs 
through Poland; and as long as the latter was powerful 
and free, the Czars had a renown only as the ferocious 
leaders of numerous hordes of barbarians, whose fre¬ 
quent inroads into Lithuania spread terror and devas¬ 
tation. It is, indeed, a curious subject for investiga¬ 
tion to follow up all their manoeuvres in improving a 
deep-laid scheme for their aggrandisement; they were 
conscious of the inadequacy of their own resources 
in the prosecution of their robberies, and had no 
difficulty in finding out associates to share in the 
spoil, and to palliate their enoi'mities. Prussia 
was the first to enter into a league with Eussia, 
Occupying, as she did for a long time, the inferior 
' rank of a Duchy of Brandebourg, she desired to rise 

at any price to political importance; she approved of 
every means, however low they might be, provided 
they forwarded her flattering prospects. There was an 
honourable reserve shown in the conduct of Austria, 
and she was the least active in those shameful trans¬ 
actions which have trampled on the rights of 
nations; but she did not long hesitate to lay aside 
> her scruples, and Poland, whose only crime was that 

she manifested her determination to go through 
every necessary and constitutional reform, fell a 
victim to the disgraceful conspiracy of her neigh¬ 
bours. 

After a few remarks on the above causes which 
- have been chiefly instrumental in hurrying the 
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decline and downfall of Poland, our grief must 
rise, in proportion to the contrast of her present 
melancholy state, with her splendid situation at 
the end of the sixteenth centmy, and with all the 
bright hopes she expected gradually to realize. In 
order to form a just estimation of the high position 
Poland occupied in those times, and how far her 
community must have been enlightened, it is enough 
to inquire into, and compare her liberal spirit with 
that of other countries. Thus, rvhen Germany, Italy, 
France, and England, were launching a furious perse¬ 
cution against the dawning reformation of the abuses 
of the Eomish Church, Catholic Poland appears 
to have possessed the most extended view of the real 
mission of Christianity, whose divine word proclaims 
peace and love to all; for '' toleration ” was one of 
the conditions which were presented under the name 
of “pacta conventa” to an elected king.But this 

* A Manchester Maufacturcr, in his pamphlet, “ Russia,” 
asserting that the Poles have at all times been conspicuous 
for bigotiT and intolerance, either placed his confidence in the 
“ amiable ignorance ” of the public (using his own words), or 
takes peculiar delight in making bold strikes of a vivid 
imagination, peopled with visions which he mistakes for truth. 
Bringing forth such a heavy charge as he did against a nation, 
he ought to have supported it, at least, by some facts to 
which he could refer. Plistory, even its outline, insignificant 
as it may be, is not a romance ; and it requires something 
more substantial than a mere smooth elegance of style, clothed 
in radiant hues of a strong fancy. If a Manchester Manufac¬ 
turer meant to allude to the serious and most deplorable dis¬ 
turbances which took place under the garb of religion in 


was not the first time that the Poles had shown their 
kindly feeling towards the persecuted. In the begin¬ 
ning of the fourteenth century, they gave shelter to 
the unfortunate and unprotected Jews, whose suffer¬ 
ings the history of other countries pourtrays in hlood- 
red characters."* In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, they offered the same hospitality to all 
the Protestant refugees. Again, neither had they 
any hand in the thirty years’ war; nor ever witnessed 
the horrors of the scenes on the night of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew, as well as of the Holy Inquisition. The dark 
fanaticism, whose frantic spirit, like a pestilential 
contagion, shook the human society, did not strike 
Poland with its calamities; and, had her kings prac¬ 
tised a firm, straightforward, and sincere policy, the 
hard hand of destiny would never have exercised its 
influence on her political career, and brought her to 
the brink of misery. 

During the reign of Stephen Batory, the second 
king elected, Poland stood at the summit of her 

Ukraine, towards the end of the eighteenth centuiy, had he 
studied it better, he would have discovered at the bottom its 
moving spring, acquitting the Poles of the guilt he accuses 
them, for the Empress Catharine alone ought to be held 
responsible, as a fatal authoress of all the bloodshed and tears 
which these events have cost humanity. 

* The Polish King, Casimir the Great, built a town which 
he destined as the habitation of the Jews, and which still bears 
its founder’s name, “ Casimerzow ; ” the Jews in Poland have 
preserved, down to our own days, their national costumes : and 
this is a living proof of her spirit of toleration-—she has at all 
times been distinguished by it. 
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greatness. Her dimensions extended from the Bal¬ 
tic Sea to the Dnieper — from the Dwina to the 
Carpathian mountains and Silesia. The Dukes of 
Prussia^ of Courland—^the Hospodars of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, were her vassals; she carried on her 
commerce with all the eastern countries by the Black 
Sea, and through Dantzic and Konigsberg with the 
west of Europe. The energetic administration of 
that warlike prince gave a happy direction to the 
national spirit, and suppressed malevolence, which 
laboured to embroil the tranquility of the interior. 

He humbled the Russians, and took every necessary 
measure for checking the Tartars, who, by their 
frequent incursions, occasioned great injury. But his 
military avocations did not prevent him from taking 
the deepest interest in promoting the means of 
general education. He instituted the University at ^ 

Wilna (the capital of Lithuania), was present at the 
yearly examination of the schools, and encouraged 
the youths, in a familiar way, to an earnest appli¬ 
cation to their studies. Were all the elected kings 
as brave and virtuous, as humane and just, as Stephen 
Batory, it would have been a constant reign of im¬ 
provements, prosperity, peace abroad and at home ; 
for he who keeps his enemies in awe, and holds the 
firm hand of justice over a lawless faction, stands 
like the sentinel over the happiness of his country. 

His life, unfortunately, was too short for the be¬ 
nefit of Poland ; and the eighty years’ reign of the 
three successive kings of Swedish extraction, namely, 

Sigismund the Third, and his two sons, Wlasdislaw 


the Fourth and John Casimir, proved fatal, not so 
much because they were weak princes, as because 
they were bad administrators. The reign of Sigis¬ 
mund the Third, which comprises an interval of 
forty-five years, that is, from 1587 to 1632, was 
prolific in events exhibiting, on the one hand, the 
fulness of the mighty energies of the people 
—on the other hand, the indolence of a prince, 
covetous, indeed, to grasp at arbitrary power, but 
possessing little talent for captivating the affection, 
even of those who surrounded him. Obstinacy and 
mean jealousy were the two leading features of his 
character. Studying only his own aggrandizement, 
he was constantly forming new projects without ever 
drawing the least profit from the many favourable 
circumstances which presented themselves to him. 
His impolitic conduct frustrated the richest fruit 
of brilliant victories gained by the Poles over the 
Tartars, Turks, Swedes, and Russians. It was a 
period of the glory and misfortunes of Poland. She 
was not wanting great men of eminent military talents 
—her warlike genius was nobly represented by such 
generals as Charles Chodkiewicz, John Zamojski, 
Zolkiewski, Koniecpolski, whose feats of arms spread 
the celebrity of the Polish valour beyond the boun¬ 
daries of Europe. But all their zeal and exertions, 
though they were successful in repelling her nu¬ 
merous enemies, could never rouse to action the 
dull supineness of her king Thus the splendid 
victory of Charles Chodkiewicz, in 1605, at the 
head of a small corps of about four thousand men. 
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over a Swedish army of 10,000 infantry and 
4,000 cavalry, near Kircholm (twelve English miles 
distance from Riga), instead of being powerfully 
followed up and brought to an end—gratifying the 
ambition of the king and advantageous to the peace 
of Poland—-was finished merely by an armistice with 
the Swedes for fourteen months. Wherever the news 
of this victory spread, it was received with astonish¬ 
ment and admiration, — so much so, that we find 
James the First, King of England; the Emperor 
Rodolphus ; the Sultan of Turkey, and Shah Abbas, 
of Persia, sending their congratulations to the King of 
Poland upon the occasion. Further, the Sv/ecles en¬ 
tered into a league with Szujski, the Czar of Russia, 
and again commenced their hostilities. Zolkiew^ski 
marched against them-—defeated the Russians—pur¬ 
sued the remains of their army to the walls of Mes- * 

cow, which surrendered at his discretion—-gave up 
the Czar with his two brothers, prisoners, and took 
the oath of allegiance to Wladislaw, son of Sigis- 
mund, in 1610. But Sigismund, strongly imbued 
with attachment, even to bigotry, for the Catholic 
faith (for in order to be Czar, he was obliged to 
profess the Greek religion), again jealous of the 
good fortune of his own son, he neglected the oppor- v 

tunity of crushing this neighbouring enemy. Zol- 
kiewski, not being able for a long time to receive 
any favourable answer from Sigismund on this sub¬ 
ject, quitted Moscow, taking with him the Czars, pri¬ 
soners, pretending that he went himself in order to 
bring their new sovereign. The Poles were then 
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spectators of a sight known only to the ancient 
Romans. Ihe victorious Zolkiewski made a tiium- 
phant entry into Warsaw in an elevated carriage, 
with the Czars, prisoners, by his side. He presented 
them to the Diet then assembled, and in the speech 
which he made, he rather lamented the fate of his 
^ prisoners than flattered his ambition, ihe tiiuroph, 

and the general enthusiasm of admiration which was 
^ testified for him, easily made his suflerings for the 
moment to be forgotten, but were unable to eflace his 
profound grief lor the loss of so much advantage 
fraught with Poland’s subsequent fate. The house 
of Romanow (which is that of the present em¬ 
peror), was called to fill the vacant Russian throne 
which ought to have been possessed by a Polish 
prince. In like manner, Sigismund lost, previously 
^ to it, the Swedish crown, which he was obliged, 

having alienated the affections of the Swedish 
people by his misconduct, to resign, after two 
campaigns, in favour of his uncle Charles, prince 
of Sudei-mania. But the losses of foreign crowns 
would have been of little importance to Poland, had 
he directed all his attention to her internal amelio¬ 
rations, and exerted his power in order to increase 
v the intellect of the people by a diffusion of know¬ 

ledge. This was not done—on the contrary, the 
administration continued to excite the spirit of dis¬ 
content, and the schools, surrendered to the super¬ 
intendence of Jesuits (who had a pernic|bus ascen¬ 
dancy over the mind of Sigismund), became the 
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fountain of superstition and of a vitiated taste. The 
national literature began to lose its energy—a pre¬ 
dominance had been given to the Latin over the 
mother-tongue, and the blank of mental activity 
which ensued for a century and a half, did much 
more injury to the Polish people than any other 
calamity. The Poles had daily new causes to com¬ 
plain of their king; their indignation burst into 
a strong opposition, and was followed by an instance 
unexampled in history, even in nations the most free 
—to see the king stand a delinquent, and the people 
his accusers and his judges. This circumstance 
alone bears a high testimony to the character and 
political existence of Poland ; it cannot but strike an 
observer that, when in other countries even a timid 
hint against the majesty of the throne would have 
been prosecuted as a state crime, in Poland the ' 

free debate was a privilege of a nation—we see 
her king arrayed before her tribunal, or admo¬ 
nished in the senate in such words as “ Caveas, 
ne te Caium Cresarem et nos Marcus Brutus pos- 
teritas appellarit.” (Beware, that posterity should 
not call thee Caius Cresar, and us Marcus Brutus.) 

A nation Avhich could address its king in such bold 
language, when checking his attempts at arbitrary 
power, must have been far advanced in its politi¬ 
cal career; and were its kings generous enough, 
instead of studying self-interest, to act in harmony 
with the spirit of the people, they would have done 
much good to Poland, to themselves, and to the 
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human race. But she was destined to endure long 
sufferings! 

The reign of the two successive kings, that of 
Wladislaw the Fourth and of John Casimir (the 
sons of Sigismund), was nothing else but a continu¬ 
ation of misfortunes. The latter, worn out by care 
and adversity, abdicated the crown, and spent the 
rest of his days in retirement in France. The va¬ 
cant throne Avas offered to Michael Wisniowieski, of 
a noble family, but of a limited fortune. By this 
choice, the Poles seem to have been anxious to 
manifest their disgust for the intrigues carried on 
at every election by the foreign princes, and at 
the expense of so much gold; perhaps, also, 
they wished to put into execution their privilege, 
grounded on the principles of perfect equality—a 
privilege entitling every noble to step forward as a 
candidate for the crown. The result of his four 
years’ of weak administration was far from healing 
the wounds of the republic : the only great circum¬ 
stance that makes conspicuous his memory is, the 
splendid victory gained on the plains of Chocim, on 
the eve of his death, by John Sobieski, over one 
hundred and fifty thousand Turks. The grateful 
nation, after the death of Michael, proclaimed the 
hero of Chocim, the great general of the crown. 
King of Poland. It is a period of her military 
glory. The name of John Sobieski is well knoAvn 
to Europe. M^ho is ignorant of his brilliani exploits 
beneath the walls of Vienna, which saved that ca¬ 
pital, the house of Austria, and all Christendom 
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from the .yoke of the Turks, so formidable at that 
epoch t In 1683, the Ottoman power appeared re¬ 
solved to make a last effort against the west. Three 
hundred thousand Turks pushed on their victorious 
march to the walls of Vienna, and laid siege to that 
capital. On this last blow depended the fate of the 
House of Austria, nay, of Christianity. Sobieski 
took the field at the head of 70,000 Poles, com¬ 
pletely defeated the Grand Vizier, Kan Mustapha, and 
restored Austria to her former dignity. This victory* 
filled all Europe with admiration, gratitude, and 
enthusiasm for Sobieski; even the Christian minis¬ 
ters deemed it not profene to repeat these words in 
the very sanctuary of God : " there was a man sent 
down from heaven, and his name was John.” The 
solemnity of these words sufficiently paints the great¬ 
ness of the service Sobieski has rendered to Christi¬ 
anity. It ought to have induced Europe, or at least 
Austria, to assist Poland Avhen she was struggling 
for her existence; hut Austria, to her eternal dis¬ 
grace, entered into a league Avith her enemies, in 
order to deprive her of her nationality and of her 
freedom. 

I have already mentioned that the elected foreign 
princes Avere plunging Poland more and more into a 
chaos of calamities. They had neither morals, 

* Alter the victory over the Turks at Vienna, John So. 
bieski, to whom Louis XIV., King ofFrance, sent the Order of 
the Holy Ghost, was censured in the senate for having conde¬ 
scended to bear the “ livery ” of France ; for no orders, or 
decoration of any kind, was suffered among the Poles. 


genius, nor principles, and, unfortunately, not even 
the prejudices of the nation. Under the enervating 
reign of the tAvo successive kings, Frederick Au¬ 
gustus II. and Augustus III., -both Electors of 
* Saxony, Poland was reduced to a most pitiful con¬ 
dition—they gave a pernicious direction to the 
morals of the people, and to the spirit of the aris¬ 
tocracy. Frederick Augustus II., a weak, but am¬ 
bitious prince, aspiring to the first rank among the 
northern poAvers, was constantly keeping, Avithout 
the consent or knowledge of the nation, negociations 
with other European prmces, Avhich at last proved 
most injurious. The intimate friendship of the King 
of Poland Avith Peter I. of Russia, has introduced 
the influence of the latter cabinet into the former. 
They entered into a secret league, having, for its 
object, to occupy and divide the kingdom of Sweden 
left to Charles XII., by his father in 1697, exhausted 
by a bad administration. The project appeared to 
them politically, an easy enterprise. But Charles XII. 
possessing the uncommon energy of a young Avarrior, 
hurried forAvard his little army with a degree of 
rapidity which seemed to multiply its force—-fell 
upon the Russian camp of eighty thousand men at 
Narva—^destroyed it—entered Poland, and, by course 
of victories, succeeded in dethroning Angus! us IT, 
in 1704, and Stanislas Leszczynski obtained the 
Polish crown. It was not enough for Augustus II. 
that he embarked the nation in a calara|tous war 
with SAveden, to retrieve the reverses Avhich he had so 
well merited; he had recourse to petty means, calcu- 
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lated to degrade the dignity of the national character, 
and to organise an aristocracy, whose existence was 
not founded on the laws of the country. In order 
to swell the ranks of his partizans, he held out 
foreign titles, flattering the vanity of some corrupted 
nobles, and instituted the Order of the White Eagle, 
to reward the fidelity of those who should share his 
bad fortune. The nobles in Poland were no longer, 
in 1705, what they were in 1633, when Wladislas 
IV. wished to establish a military order, with the 
approbation, to enhance its value, of Pope Urban 
VIII. At that time, all the Poles denied themselves, 
and rejected every foreign distinction. The nobles 
of that period had pride, based upon the strength, 
the dignity, and the glory of the nation—their pride 
was a national pride. But under Augustus II.. al. 
though they dared not openly introduce the use of 
titles, yet no opposition was raised among those who 
followed him against that novelty, incongenial to the 
spirit of the country, or against the establishment of 
the above decoration. This wms the first attempt 
made by a Polish king to destroy the harmony of 
equality of the nobles. In the mean time, Peter I. 
was making great preparations to repair his friend’s 
losses and his own. Charles XII. turned towards 
Russia, with the intention of dethroning Peter L, but 
he met with his entire destruction at the battle of Pul- 
tawa, in 1710. With the fall of Charles XII., Augus¬ 
tus II., supported by the Saxon and Russian troops, 
re-entered Poland, published a protest against his 
abdication, and marched upon Warsaw to dispute the 


crown with Stanislas Leszczynski. The latter, wish¬ 
ing not, as a good and virtuous Pole, to protract the 
calamities of a civil war. quitted his country, and went 
to j oin Charles XII. in Turkey, then retired into France, 
* where he ended his days. Augustus II., on re-ascend¬ 
ing the Polish throne, leagued himself in the closest 
manner with Russia. Here commenced the rapid pro¬ 
gress of the influence of the cabinet of St. Petersburgh 
on the affairs of Poland. Peter I. strongly felt that his 
empire never could rise to any political importance in 
Europe as long as Poland was an independent 
state. He was not in a situation to annihilate its 
existence by force of arms, and thought it his 
easiest plan to conceal his policy under the garb of 
insinuating friendship—to foment the spirit of dis¬ 
content, in order to weaken the internal energies 
of the country, and thus to render it an easy 
prey ; such was the system he adopted, and recom¬ 
mended its continuation to his successors, which 
they have literally fulfilled. He began with persuad¬ 
ing Augustus II. that it would be difficult for him 
to maintain his crown with a standing army of eighty 
thousand Poles, in whose fidelity he could place no 
confidence, even though constantly supported by 
Russia. The nation unfortunately consented to the 
reduction of the troops to the small number of eighteen 
thousand men, under a plausible pretext of economy; 
and this imprudent act, signed in 1717, dates the com¬ 
mencement of the decline of Poland. disband¬ 
ing her troops, she encouraged the rapacity of her 
neighbours, whose power was the sword, and self- 
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aggrandisement the only object of tlieir policy. 
It is evident that Poland, with her weak and 
wicked kings, without troops, and surrounded by 
the three military despots, could not escape the 
humiliation of falling prostrate at the feet of her 
aggressors. Augustus III., the son of Frederick 
Augustus II., placed on the Polish throne by the 
assistance of Kussia and of Austria, plunged the 
nation into a still greater degradation by promoting 
nothing but riots and drunkenness. From day to 
day the sky of Poland became overcast, and pre¬ 
sented to the world a mournful spectacle. She only 
began to be sensible of her situation at the death 
of her king, Augustus III., end of 1763, when 
she speedily discovered that llussia and Prussia, 
closely united, were acting in concert to force her to 
accept of a king congenial to their views. A young 
man, neither recommended by services rendered to 
his country, nor by his virtues, was presented to the 
Poles for their king by the courts of St. Petersburgh 
and Berlin; this Avas Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski, 
the Polish Ambassador at the Court of St. Peters¬ 
burgh, and the favourite of the Empress Catharine.* 
1 he moment that the candidate was knoAvn, the civil 
u,nd military virtues of the Poles appeared united to 
sheAV to Europe the feelings of an outraged nation. 
The patriots announced their determination not to 
open the proceedings of the election as long as the 
Russian troops .should remain in their country. 

* Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski, bosn of the Princess 
Cz-artoryski. i 
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When they saw that their noble manifesto did not 
alter the dispositions of the enemy, for about sixty 
thousand Russians were holding Warsaw in siege, 
they laid doAvn their protest against the violation of 
the rights of the people; and, by a ” liberum veto," 
broke up the sitting of the convoked Diet. The 
party of the Princes CzartorA'ski, which was a Rus- 
sian-Polish party at that time,* alone remained in 
their places, and illegally continued their proceed¬ 
ings. The parly of Stanislaus Augustus Poniatow- 
ski, backed by the Russian bayonets, proved the 
strongest; and he mounted the Polish throne by the 
most disreputable intrigues in 1764. We are now 
arrived at the epoch of the last Polish king—at an 
epoch so disastrous to Poland, and pregnant Avith 
misfortunes. But if, on the one hand, we see the 
^ kings entering into a league in order to destroy 

the existence of a nation, and, by an act of brigand¬ 
age, dividing among themselves the property of 
another; on the other hand, Ave meet Avith the 
edifying examples of patriotism, endeavouring to 
repel the unprincipled aggressors. This I shall 
reserve for my next lecture. 

* No one, I believe, will suspect the Princes Czartoryski 
of being traitors to their country's cause ; but it is melancholy 
indeed that they should conceive an idea of effecting a useful 
reform by the assistance of the Ilussians, as if she was so far 
advanced in civilization as to be able to become instrumental 
in carrj'ing forward the amelioration of the social institutions in 
another country. It was a high compliment paid to Russia, 
unfortunately, at the expeiice of Poland. 
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In my first lecture, perhaps, I have not sufficiently 
dwelt upon that immense subject, which comprises 
the great variety of events of many centuries. I am 
aware that it ought to have been treated with a 
philosophic gravity—-with a depth of thought be¬ 
coming one stepping forward to communicate to you 
the results of his researches in this department. 
However, this deficiency, I hope, forfeits not my 
claim to your kind indulgence; as I cherish no 
other aspiration but to render a service, small as 
it may be, to my country, by a few touches exhibit¬ 
ing the principal points of its political career. 
Thus, I endeavoured, so far as it has been in my 
power, to explain to you its primitive state—its 
gradual rising from a rude condition of existence into 
political importance. I have followed up its elective 
system, and brought the matter down to the accession 
of its last king, Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski. 
The events of his reign, and those of our own days, 
will form the subject of my present lecture. I am 
extremely sorry that it has not fallen into abler 
hands, for the matter fills up the most interesting, 
and, at the same time, the most melancholy, pages of 
Polish history, and claims our fullest considera¬ 
tion. However, I must repeat what I have already 
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said, that it is not my intention to give to you a 
treat of a philosophic essay, but to relate, in a simple 
manner, the things as they were; and, should I 
excite and blend your sympathies with the cause I 
advocate, my task will be accomplished. 

Shortly after Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski 
ascended the throne, the conduct of the Russian am- 
bassador afforded a clue to the tendency of the policy 
of his court. He laboured incessantly to sow dissention 
among the Poles, and to excite them to insurrection 
against the established authorities, to have a colour¬ 
able pretext for the invasion and occupation of the 
country. The arrogance of the Russian ambassador, 

Repnin, became daily greater, and, like every usurped 
power, commanded with audacity. The indignation 
of the patriots reached its highest pitch, and they 
began to combine their exertions in behalf of their + 

common cause; Gustaw Soltyk, Joseph Zaluski, 

• and Adam Krasinski, Bishop of Kamieniec—all men 
of great abilities, integrity, and character, appeared 
the most active in presenting an opposition to the 
growing influence of Russia. The latter, more * 
cautious than his colleagues, but not the least 
ardent in the attachment to freedom and his country, 
recommended at their deliberations, the adoption of y 

a measure to which the high minded Soltyk could 
never agree. To feign submission to Russia, and 
then, on the withdrawal of her troops, to publish a 
protest against her aggressions, he deemed as a 
step altogether incompatible with the Polish cha¬ 
racter. “ Our duty,” said he, “ is to defend with our 
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latest breath the national independence and honour; 
and if we fall, posterity will not say of us, they for¬ 
got that they were Poles.” According to these prin¬ 
ciples he acted—he ceased not for a moment to warn 
the nation against the awful danger of failing as 
slaves under the oppressive yoke of Russia. His 
patriotic appeals shook oftentimes the Diet, and 
kindled enthusiasm into life; nothing could intimi¬ 
date him, neither the frowns of the King Stanislaus, 
who was base enough to betray his country, nor the 
menaces of Repnin, the ambassador of the Empress 
Catherine—not even the Russian sentinels posted at 
the gates of the castle where the Senate and the Diet 
had their sittings: he had his conscience and the 
approbation of the people to support him, and stood 
firm, like a rock against the waves of a raging 
ocean. While thus the patriots were collecting their 
energies, the Empress Catherine, alarmed at the 
progress of their increasing strength, sent orders to 
her ambassador to seize the chief agitators, and to 
transport them to Siberia. Such a violation of 
the rights of nations could not fail to excite the 
strongest indignation throughout the country. The 
intelligence that Soltyk and Zaluski were by force 
w carried away to Siberia, occasioned general con¬ 

sternation. It was an attempt of audacity unpa¬ 
ralleled in history. Every good Pole felt utter 
contempt for a king unable to protect his sena¬ 
tors or his people against the brigandage of a 
foreign power. This circumstance exasperated the 
Poles. Joseph Pulawski, with his three sons. 
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two nephews, and a little band of patriots, repaired 
to Bar (a small town situated in Podolia), there 
proclaimed the confederation of Bar, having for its 
object to vindicate the rights of Poland, and to 
put an end to all foreign interference with her 
internal affairs. The call to arms flew like light¬ 
ning from place to place, and, in a short time, the 
attitude of Poland appeared warlike. But in spite 
of an active zeal and readiness, which the Poles are 
never wanting, in sacrificing all their domestic hap¬ 
piness, their fortunes, and their lives, when the 
independence of their country is at stake—in spite 
of their intrepid valour, the confederation expe¬ 
rienced the greatest inconvenience, and still more 
injurious loss of time, in the organization of new 
levies in order to take the field against the 
well disciplined troops of Kussia which were sent 
to nip in the bud this formidable enterprise. Never 
was the injury done by Frederick Augustus II. 
to Poland (who, at the instigation of Peter I., 
reduced, in 1717, the standing army of 80,000 
Poles to a small number of 18,000), more felt than 
in this emergency. The rising nation showed itself 
worthy indeed of ever-green laurels, and of a better 
fate. The confederates were men of great mind and 
heart—they relied on their own resources—the 
people thronged round their standard, leaving with 
joy their homes to grasp the sword—to combat to 
death, but never bend the knee before an oppressor. 
Such enthusiasm is capable of great deeds, and the 
confederates of Bar occupy a brilliant page of the 


Polish history, which ever will be read by their 
countrymen with gratitude and admiration. For a 
space of four years, without regular troops, without 
sufficient means to support the expenses of war, they 
stood against an enemy, superior in number and 
amply provided with warlike stores. This fact alone 
attests their perseverance and devotion to the good 
cause, and which characteristic they have preserved 
to the latest moment of their existence. 

Soon after the confederates unfolded their ban¬ 
ners, in 1768, the state of general politics seemed 
to turn in their favour. The Choiseul Ministry, in 
France, encouraged them in their proceedings: al¬ 
though an active assistance was not offered, yet there 
was a hope that France would not long remain a 
passive spectator of the struggle. On the other 
hand, the Turks declared war, and the Khan Grim 
Guevai, as bitter an adversary of Kussia as Mithra- 
dates had been of Rome, re-appeared with his Tartars, 
and the Empress Catherine found herself in a critical 
situation. The Russian ambassador proposed to the 
King Stanislaus and the senate, an alliance, but the 
senate and the king, sustained by the energy of that 
party which had for years laboured to establish a 
government on a firm basis, refused to attack the 
confederation. This noble refusal—this generous 
accord of a king named by Russia, and of a senate 
which deliberated under the Russian bayonets, and 
which had before their eyes the late examples of 
the proscriptions of those of its members who 
had offered resistance—of a party who had'nvery 
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thing to hope from the favour of the Empress, 
and every thing to fear from her vengeance, proves 
the depth of the love of country among the Poles, 
and of their desire to have laws of their own—a 
government of their own; to be, in fine, a nation 
among nations. 

But the good fortune of the confederates did not 
last long. With the fail of Choiseul’s Ministry, they 
lost the support of France. Again, the Turks were 
destroyed, and forced to sue for peace. Besides, the 
Empress Catherine, wishing to throw the Poles into 
still greater consternation, was successful in excit¬ 
ing the Cossaks against them—armed these herds 
of barbarians, and led them to combat, as she alleged, 
for their religion. Their ferocious leaders, Gouta 
and Tyraienko, spread terror and devastation. Pil¬ 
lage and incendiarism was the method of their war¬ 
fare; and the massacres which they committed in 
Ukraine present an appalling scene of unparalleled 
cruelties. They surprised a small town called Hu¬ 
man, and put to the sword 16,000 of inhabitants, 
without distinction of age or sex; and the memoirs 
of those days inform us that more than 200,000 
persons lost their lives in these horrible butcheries. 

Whilst the confederation had thus new difficulties 
to surmount, Frederick II. of Prussia,* now generally 
called “ the Great, ’ leagued himself with Russia, in 

* Fredeiick Augustus II. King of Poland, had recognised 
as King of Pmssia, in 1701, Prederick I., the Elector of Bran- 

deburg, Duke of Prussia, and the father of Frederick “ the 
Great.” 
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order to consolidate his new monarchy by an acqui¬ 
sition of a portion of Poland inundated with the 
blood of her defenders. He had some difficulty in 
inducing Maria Theresa, of Austria, to accede to the 
execution of an act destroying the rights of the 
people and of nations, upon which repose every 
social institution, every state, and every monarchy. 
However, the conscience of monarchs is far from 
being so inexorable as to resist the temptation of 
self-aggrandizement. The Prussian army on the 
one side, and the Austrian on the other, were 
approaching towards the frontiers of Poland under 
the pretext of preventing the entrance into their 
dominions of the plague, which it was pretended 
the Russians might bring back, from their war 
with the Turks; as in our days pretexts have 
been made for establishing cordons sanitaires to ex¬ 
clude the cholera morbus. But, in reality, their 
infamous projects were, to execute upon Poland an 
act secretly agreed to between them, which the 
laws of peace and war equally condemn. They 
awaited for a favourable opportunity only, to throw 
aside the mask which disguised their monstrous 
character — and this presented itself in a short 
time. 

The confederates, exasperated by their reverses, 
and by the dull indilTerenee of the King Stanislaus, 
who, by a firm adherence to their patriotic efforts, no 
doubt, would have at once changed the aspect of the 
country worn out by disastrous calamities, resolved 
to carry him by force away from Warsaw—to bring 
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him into their camp^ and to act in concert with him 
in defence of their liberties. Strawinski, with a 
few others, equally determined, repaired to Warsaw 
for that purpose. By a bold effort, they succeeded 
in their enterprise; but, closely pursued by the guards 
and the Russians, they were obliged to seek their 
own safety, which, aided by the darkness of the 
night, they effected. The next day, Stanislaus was 
found in the humble dwelling of a mill-owner, at 
a short distance from Warsaw; and the state of his 
weakness, occasioned by the loss of blood from the 
wound he received, excited the deepest interest, even 
among those who were indifferent to his fate. The 
leagued despots availed themselves of this circum¬ 
stance, and began with raising an outcry against 
the confederation of Bar for its attempt at the king’s 
life. They did not fail to send their warmest con¬ 
gratulations to Stanislaus upon his miraculous escape 
from the hands of the assassins (as they styled the 
conspirators), and assuring him, at the same time, 
that they had espoused his cause with a full deter¬ 
mination to crush his enemies. But in their mani¬ 
festo, there lurked a concealed hypocrisy which, after 
a lapse of several months, unveiled itself, and burst 
into an open course of perfidy and contempt for all 
the laws of nations. 

The Russian, Austrian, and Prussian ambassa¬ 
dors presented to the King Stanislaus on the 2nd of 
September, 1772, the notes of their respective mo- 
narchs, claiming the possession of the provinces, 
which were already occupied by their armies, and 
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which were to be the subject of partition by a secret 
agreement covenanted between them, without con¬ 
sulting the states of Poland, and without the consent 
of the other governments of Europe. They demanded 
from the Polish King the convocation of the Diet to 
approve of their pretensions, with this additional 
remark, that should they experience the least oppo¬ 
sition on the part of the King or the Diet, their 
combined forces would immediately march upon 
Warsaw, and decide the question. If Stanislaus 
had known how to address himself to the nation if 
he had possessed energy enough to appeal to the 
courage of the Poles, he would have soon found 
sufficient force to repel their menaces : he ought to 
have defended, to the last extremity, the integrity 
and national independence. But he could not raise 
himself to the high and noble task of a defender 
of his own country; and the Diet, surrounded by 
foreign troops, was compelled to legalize the treaty. 
Yet, before it was done, in pursuance of the advice 
of the senate, a protest of the king was published, 
signed by the Chancellor of State, against the unjust 
occupation of the Polish provinces by the armies of 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia. This protest was 
communicated to all the European courts, which 
remained indifferent spectators of that act of violence. 
Thus finished the four years of resistance offered by 
the confederation of Bar,* and the first partition of 

* Casimierz Pulawski, the only one of his family who sur¬ 
vived the confederation, was driven into exile. He went to 
America, and lost his life in defence of her liberty. 
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Poland was effected as a bad omen and forerunner 
of her still greater misfortunes. 

The attrocious conduct of the three neighbouring 
powers roused to vigilance the exhausted spirit of 
Poland, and she earnestly began to study the source 
of her evils, in order to remedy her convulsive state. 

It was an epoch of splendid civic virtues ; there was 
no sacrifice, however great, which the Poles did not 
offer at the shrine of their common mother,* by 
voluntary concession, for the sake of her freedom 
and her happiness; and in the midst of this rising 
enthusiasm was opened the memorable Diet of 1788, 
to which her regeneration was reserved. The state 
of European politics seemed in favour of its pro¬ 
ceedings. Kussia and Austria were prosecuting 
war against Turkey. Prussia, after the death of 
Frederick the Great, shewed herself, to the great ^ 

astonishment of the Poles, the enemy of the Kussian 
system, and encouraged them in carrying on every 
necessary reform calculated to raise their country to 
its former eminence. Besides, she made a public 
declaration, that her new king, Frederick William, 
would lend his assistance to the Polish people, 
should they be in a situation to require it, in order 
to establish on a firm basis their independence. y* 

The Diet was not disposed to place an implicit con¬ 
fidence in that perfidious court, whose past conduct 

* The Poles call their country by the tender name of 
“ Mother.” This alone shows that they must be fondly attached 
to their native place. 


only inspired detestation. Nevertheless, the Prussian 
ambassador withstood admirably the test by loudly 
applauding every liberal measure, succeeded at last 
to remove all suspicion from the ardent patriots, and 
became a bosom friend of their deliberations. But 
the cabinet of Berlin had a different object in view: 
^ it desired to detach Russia from Austria, and to 

enhance only the value of its alliance in the eyes of 
the former. In the mean time, the labours of the 
Diet gave a new and salutary constitution to Poland 
on the 3rd of May, 1791. According to its tenor, 
the elective monarchy, and the pernicious “ liberum 
veto” were abolished; the executive power vested 
in the king—his ministers were to be responsible 
to the Diet; and liberty proclaimed to all na¬ 
tives and foreigners the moment they set foot on 
■ Polish ground. Besides, the Diet, animated by the 

most liberal sentiments, and wishing to open the 
way to continual improvements, declared that the 
constitution should be revised every twenty-five years 
by an extraordinary Diet convoked for that purpose, 
and amended according to the wants of the times. 
This majestic reform, so conducive to the prosperity of 
the Poles, excited the bitterest jealousy in the breasts 
V. of their neighbours. The Empress Catherine, to the 

great misfortune of Poland, concluded peace with 
Turkey, and, disencumbered of that enemy, was pre¬ 
paring herself for new argressions. She succeeded, by 
means of intrigues and bribery, to find five persons 
out of the Polish aristocracy who were base enough 
to protest against the establishment of the constitu-- 
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tion of the 3rd of May. To give more weight to their 
infamous proceedings, they signed an act of confedera¬ 
tion, called “ the confederation of Targowitz,” and 
forwarded it to the Empress, imploring her assistance. 
Catherine, once in possession of that act, which, in 
fact, emanated from herself, denounced the constitu¬ 
tion of the 3rd of May as being pernicious to social 
order, and its framers as the enemies of the liberties of 
the Polish people. She added, at the same time, that 
should they not repeal this act of innovation, which, 
she considered, destroyed the most sacred privileges 
of the nation, she was resolved to defend by arms 
the old system, as a friend of the Kepublic, and as a 
protectress of the confederation of Targowitz. It is 
impossible not to heave a deep sigh of grief when we 
examine the watchful, wicked spirit of neighbours, 
thrusting themselves upon Poland under different pre¬ 
texts, in order to augment her misfortunes, and to 
satiate its rapacity. Nature revolts at the long 
list of atrocities the Empress has committed for the 
purpose of entailing miseries upon a country which 
never gave her any provocation. The Poles flew to 
arms at the approaching danger, and demanded 
assistance from the King of Prussia, whom they con¬ 
sidered as their sincere ally; but, to the great 
^surprise of the Poles, the King of Prussia, who 
showed himself a warm supporter of the Polish 
reform, and who, even at the moment when the 
constitution of the 3rd of May was proclaimed, had 
not failed to congratulate the Diet upon the subject, 
at once changed his favourable disposition towards 


them, and declared himself for Russia. The enor¬ 
mity of that treachery needs not any comment of 
mine—it speaks for itself; however, had I to rouse 
my utmost indignation and contempt, I could not 
select for it a better instance than this, exhibiting a 
picture of the probity of the court of Berlin. 

In this critical position of affairs, the Polish 
people relied on its own courage : the greatest 
activity prevailed throughout the country, to offer 
the most energetic resistance to the enemy. Kos- 
ciuszko covered himself with glory at the battle of 
Dubienka, which seemed to have been the harbinger 
of the victorious course he had to pursue. But, 
whilst the patriots repaired to their posts with war 
in each breast and freedom on each brow. King 
Stanislaus, on whose conduct the fate of the country 
depended, at the pressing demands of the Empress 
Catherine, again disgracefully deserted the cause of the 
people, and gave his adherence to the confederation 
of Targowitz—that is to say, to a conspiracy formed 
against the Diet, the constitution, and himself. Thus 
the constitution of the 3rd of May was abolished, 
its partizans, as dangerous Jacobins, were cruelly 
persecuted; and the second partition of Poland 
was effected under the ridiculous pretext, that her 
limits should be contracted for the peace of her 
neighbours and her own good. In virtue of the 
second partition in 1793, Prussia took possession of 
Dantzic, and Russia of the palatinates of Podolia, 
Polock, and Minsk, a portion of that of Wilna, and 
of those of Nowogrodek, Brzesc, and Volhynia. But 
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the Diet, before acceding to the treaty, which it was 
compelled to sign, entered its solemn protest against 
those violent usurpations, and left it as a legacy to 
posterity, that they might one day drive away the 
authors of so much bloodshed and ruin. 

In order to exhibit to you in a still stronger 
light the horrid character of despots, eager to hold 
everything at the mercy of their oppression, I shall 
quote an extract from the constitution which they 
have denounced in the face of Europe as destructive, 
and which excited against it their bitterest jealousy 
and hostility. This will enable you to judge of its 
spirit, and, at the same time, to become the arbi¬ 
trators between the efforts of the Poles and the con¬ 
duct of their neighbours;— 

An Extract from the Polish Constitution proclaimed 
on the 3rd of May, 1791. 

Article IV .—Agriculturists and other Inhabitants 
in the country. 

“ As it is from the laborious hands of the culti¬ 
vators that the most fruitful national riches flow, and 
as their body forms the greater part of the population 
of the state, and, as a necessary consequence, consti¬ 
tute the principal strength of the republic, justice, 
humanity, as well as our own particular interest, 
properly understood, are sufficiently powerful motives 
foi dictating to us to receive this precious class of 
men into the immediate protection of the law and 
government. Wishing to encourage in the most 
efficacious manner the population in all the domains 


of the republic, we hereby ensure entire liberty to all 
classes of individuals,* as well foreigners, who shall 

* A Manchester Manufacturer scarcely condescended to 
notice the constitution of the 3rd of May, which, in the gene¬ 
rosity of its principles, differs not from that of Great Britain. An 
individual, like a Manchester Manufacturer, who, as I am led 
to believe, belongs to the enlightened party of the English 
Eadicals, ought to have shown more of that wannth of senti¬ 
ment, peculiar to all who wish to carry forward the intellect 
and happiness of the people at large, on discovering this noble 
document, bearing a high testimony to the efforts of the Poles 
which they made in behalf of the oppressed—he ought to have 
joined his own to that of the malediction of the Poles against 
those spoilers, who did not allow them to finish their work as 
they had begun it. But, in the pamphlet of a Manchester Manu¬ 
facturer, in one of its chapters respecting Poland, there runs 
throughout a sentimental predilection of the writer to every¬ 
thing Eussian, as if his heart and mind were of Eussian stuff. 
He pours out his malicious wit upon the public, and, in parti¬ 
cular, upon those generous-minded English patriots, as Lord 
Dudley Stuart, who advocate the Polish cause, which is most 
unquestionably of vital importance to the peace and pro¬ 
gress of liberal ideas all over Europe. The Interest felt in 
favour of Poland he ascribes to the “ amiable ignorance ” of 
the people in the department of her history ; then, he appears 
to be anxious to exhibit the gleanings of its worst pages— 
hurries the reader through the scenes of bloodshed—and happy 
to conclude, that to Eussia was reserved to establish order 
and PROSPERITY in that country of sufferings resulting from 
its perpetual convulsive state. Order and prosperity, indeed! 
I congratulate a Manchester Manufacturer upon his liberalism. 
He may safely sleep on the laurels of his authorship. He may 
gracefully insult the misfortunes of Poland, and those who 
shed their blood in defence of her independence; but there 

i is a spirit of justice in Great Britain and in Europe, stronger 
than all the organs of calumny, and this is Poland’s consolation. 
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come and establish themselves in Poland, or natives 
vrho, having formerly quitted their country, would 
wish to return to it again. Thus, every person, 
foreigner or native, the moment he shall set his foot 
upon Polish ground, shall be free, without any con¬ 
straint whatever, to exercise his industry in such a 
manner, and in such places, as he may incline. He may, 
however, if he think proper, of his own accord, and 
for such period as shall be agreed upon, enter into any 
particular contract relative to any establishment he 
may be desirous of forming, under condition of pay¬ 
ment in money or in work; again, he may fix himself 
in the town or in the country, according to his choice 
—in short, he may either remain in Poland, or quit 
it, as he may judge proper, after having fulfilled all 
the obligations he shall have voluntarily come under.” 

I ask you now, if the principles of that consti¬ 
tution are pernicious to social order, as Kussia dared 
to represent them to Europe ? The fraud and falsehood 
of despotism appear here in their naked ugliness, 
busying to degrade a people to servile dependence, 
and inflicting upon it all that weight of misfortune 
ever resulting from its pressure. Had the Poles been 
allowed to carry forward their reform—a reform 
promising so much for the good of the people, and 
obtained without any violent opposition—a reform 
which became an object of admiration with all liberal 
minds throughout Europe, and which was highly 
praised by the greatest philosophers of the time—■ 
their land would have become a land of philanthropy, 
a land of liberty. I need not bias your judgments by 


quoting the opinions of the celebrated Volney, Kant 
(the greatest German philosopher). Sir James Mack¬ 
intosh, Fox, Burke, and many others,—from the ex¬ 
tract of the constitution I have just read to you, which 
utterly destroys slavery, you must be perfectly satisfied 
that this most glorious work of legislation was crum¬ 
bled into dust by the leagued despots. But have these 
spoliations satiated their eager cravings after arbitrary 
power Alas! their mind and heart throbbed with 
anxiety to render their oppression universal; and they 
have selected Poland for the objects of their infernal 
calculations. It was a thorn in their side to have an 
independent nation for their neighbour—a nation 
which, if left to herself, would have arrived at matu¬ 
rity of good, and might have, one day, set a bad ex¬ 
ample to their enslaved people. From these motives, 
scarcely had they entered into possession of the pro¬ 
vinces usurped by the act of the second partition of 
Poland, than they began to plot a scheme for her total 
annihilation. In order to secure an easy success to 
their dark projects, they directed their envoys to de¬ 
mand from the Polish Kepublic the reduction of her 
standing army to less than 15,000 men, under the pre¬ 
text of pacifying her attitude. The tenor of this com¬ 
munication was accompanied with menaces so arrogant, 
as to have excited indignation even in the breasts of the 
less courageous, and determined them to offer resist¬ 
ance to this additional act of foreign tyranny. In 
the meantime, the leagued powers began to conduct 
themselves with insolence common to all usurpers, 
as if they were already the administrators of the 
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country. At this crisis of affairs, every good Pole 
preferred death to suffering tamely his humiliation. 

I'hey flew, for the third time to arms, and Ko- 
sciuszko was unanimously chosen for the General-in- 
Chief in 1794. Had the Poles unfolded their standard 
with the view merely of repelling their foreign in- 
truders, the object, as a national one, already possessed 
enough of attraction to call to arms the multitude; 
but the interest of the cause was raised to a still 
higher degree, when the first issued act of their rising 
proclaimed liberty to all classes of inhabitants, and it 
was in the name of that noble principle, that Ivo- 
sciuszko took the field at the head of his raw levies, 
against the united forces of the three allied tyrants, 
that is, of Kussia, Prussia, and Austria. This short, 
but memorable campaign, furnishes many instances v 

of heroism of the Poles. At the battle of Raclawice, 
Kosciuszko, with his followers who knew no other 
military tactics than such as the love of their coun¬ 
try inspired, defeated the regular troops of the Rus¬ 
sians, although far superior in numbers, and remained 
in possession of the field, as well as of their numerous 
artillery. This victory re-animated the hopes of the 
Poles. Kosciuszko manoeuvred with all the abilities 
of a great general; he succeeded in forcing the King, 

William, of Prussia, to retreat, who, at the head of 
40,000 troops, was holding Warsaw in siege ; how¬ 
ever, his situation became, from day to day, encom¬ 
passed with greater difficulties, as new masses of 
Russians were daily arriving, and their forces be¬ 
coming overwhelming. He attempted to stop the 


junction of the enemies, who made their disposition 
to march ■ upon Warsaw. For several hours, the 
Poles maintained their ground against the immensely 
disproportional numbers. Wherever the danger w’as 
greatest, Kosciuszko 'was to be found rousing the 
courage of his followers by his presence; like the 
genius of victoinr, he 

“ Fought for the land his soul ador'd— 

For happy homes and altars free ; 

Ilis only talisman, the sword— 

His only spell word, Liberty!'’ 

And it is impossible to say what would have been 
the issue of that bloody day, if Kosciuszko himself, 
carried away too far by his personal bravery, had 
not unfortunately exposed himself beyond what was 
necessary, and been, in consequence, four times 
grievously wounded. He fell among the dead, and 
the report circulating that he was killed, threw the 
Polish ranks into inextricable confusion. The me¬ 
lancholy tidings of Kosciuszko’s disaster flew like 
lightning to Warsaw, and was regarded as the 
knell of Poland. The remains of the army under 
the orders of the young prince, Joseph Ponialowski, 
and General Dombrowski, prepared itself for a deter¬ 
mined resistance; but we may well exclaim with one 
of your celebrated poets, who breathed a heart¬ 
rending sigh over the nation, which was, at that 
time, laid in the grave— 

In vain, alas, in vain—-yc gallant few, 

From rank to rank your volley’d thunder flew! 
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Oil! bloodiest picture in the book of time ! 

Sarmatia fell unwept without a crime ! 

Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 

Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe ! 

Dropp’d from her nerveless grasp the shatter’d spear. 
Closed her bright eye and curb’d her high career, 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell. 

And freedom shriek’d as Kosciuszko fell.” 

The fate of Kosciuszko was not what it had been 
generally supposed. He was recognised among the 
slain ; his wounds were dressed, and he awoke into 
consciousness—what he so mortally detested above 
anything else—a Kussian prisoner; whilst still 
feeble, he was conveyed to St. Petersburg, where 
the Empress Catherine condemned him to the dun¬ 
geon for life.* After this disaster, the greatest con¬ 
sternation prevailed among the Poles; the Kussian 
Field-marshal, Suwarow, diverted himself upon 
Praga, the suburb of Warsaw, which was defended 
with the most desperate valour. At last the Rus¬ 
sians entered it, carrying along with them murder and 
pillage ; neither sex nor age could disarm their fury; 
even children fell victims in the promiscuous massacre; 
and thus, in a moment, a populous suburb of 12,000 
inhabitants was turned into a vast cemetery ! When 

* After two years of severe imprisonment, Kosciuszko was 
restored to liberty on Paul’s accession to the throne. The 
rest of his life he spent in retirement, and died in Switzerland 
on the 16th of October, 1817. His remains are deposited in 
the Cathedral of Cracow, between those of his companion in 
arms, Joseph Poniatowski, and the greatest of Polish warriors, 
John Sobieski, 


Praga lay buried in her ruins, and smoking with 
blood. King Stanislaus, who was a passive spectator 
during the whole struggle, wished that no time should 
he lost in making proposals of capitulation of War¬ 
saw, as it was not in a state of defence. The pa¬ 
triots submitted themselves to the hard necessity, 
but on the condition that they should be allowed to 
leave Warsaw with arms in their hands. On these 
terms, they quitted the city, and withdrew in the 
direction of Cracow; but, pursued without a moment’s 
intermission by the strong detachments of the Rus¬ 
sians and Prussians, the major part were compelled to 
surrender; those who escaped their pursuit left their 
country, as they no longer could defend its freedom. 
After this catastrophe, for several months the fate of 
Poland was undecided; at last the Empress Catherine 
sent orders to Stanislaus to abdicate the crown, 
which he had obtained by her odious intrigues, and 
borne without honour. Had he possessed the 
courage to refuse obedience to the order for his ab¬ 
dication, he would have redeemed, in some measure, 
the errors of a political life, which had presented but 
one tissue of blunders. But he allowed the oppor¬ 
tunity to escape, and put the finishing stroke to his 
degradation in going to beg an asylum in the estates 
of that same Catherine. Unfortunate Poland! the 
thirty years of her king’s reign, entailed upon her a 
train of miseries sufficient to exhaust her energies. 
She saw him, on all, occasions, treacherously desert¬ 
ing her dearest interests, and for her lenient indul¬ 
gence shewn towards his miserable conduct, he igno- 
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miniously sold her to her enemies for a pension for 
life. No palliation can he offered for the conduct 
of Stanislaus — he ought to have died> if not in 
defending the independence of his country, at least, 
the inviolable majesty of his crown. Eut he had 
not within him a spark of that generous sentiment 
which stimulates man to noble deeds. His enervated 
character had recourse on every emergency to diplo¬ 
matic notes, instead of repelling force by force, and 
thus sunk to the level of the lowest of the low. 

At the end of 1795 Stanislaus* repaired to Russia, 
abandoning his country to the mercy of the three despots, 
who effected its third dismemberment according to the 
line of demarcation agreed upon between the three 
powers on the 21st October, 1796. Austria had taken 
the possession of Cracow—in whole, comprising a 
surface of about 834 square miles. Prussia took pos¬ 
session of Warsaw—in whole, about 1000 square 
miles. Russia annexed to its domains the rich pro¬ 
vince of Lithuania — in whole, about 2000 square 
miles, comprising therein Courland and Semigalle. 

Thus was annihilated the Polish Republic, after 
having, on many occasions, defended Europe against 
the Russians, the Turks, and the Tartars. It is an 
undoubted truth, that in the three dismemberments, 
the severity of history has not one reproach to make, 
so far as the principles of social order are conceimed, 
against the Poles, who defended, or wished to recover 


* Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowiski, died unpitied on the 11th 
February, 1797, at St. Petersburg, in obscure opulence. 
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their political existence.* The powers who desh-ed 
to wrest it from them ought alone to answer to hu¬ 
manity for all the anguish Poland has endured. 

Having thus briefly gone over the three dismem¬ 
berments of Poland, I hope 1 have set before you in a 
comprehensive view her misfortunes and her moral 
strength—the former arising solely from her attempt 
at redressing the social grievances; the latter increas¬ 
ing in proportion to the multiplying difficulties she 
met with in her career. However, before 1 proceed 
further, in justice to the memory of Stanislaus, I can- 

* “ A Manchester Manufacturer,” desirous to give an im¬ 
portant air of truth to what he lets slip from his rich pen, 
after a vivid description of heart-rending miseries and disorder, 
resulting from anarchy, in which (according to his opinion) the 
Poles were never willing to desist, he emphatically refers his 
readers to the authority of the title-page of that most interest¬ 
ing work, written by a French deep-thinlcer,Sulhiere—“Ilistoiy 
of the Polish Anarchy”—adding, that the atrocities of anarchy 
must have been great, as to have furnished to the writer suffi¬ 
cient materials for filling up three bulky volumes. Forsooth, 
it is an excellent evidence, and the easiest too, to confine tlie 
readers to th^ title-page. But if a “ Manchester Manufactu¬ 
rer” ever read through the “ History of the Polish Anarchy,” 
hy Sulhiere, and after that, dared to quote him as an evidence 
against the Polish people, he must be, then, in the habit 
of writing against his own conviction. For my part, I do 
recommend every one to peruse with attention the “ History 
of the Polish Anarchy,” by Eulhiere.—There are many beau¬ 
tiful traits respecting the character of the Polish people; whilst - 
it forcibly exposes, at the same time, the existence of an un¬ 
lawful aristocracy, which paralized the progress of the noblest 
efforts of the nation, and which has by its conduct earned the 
hatred of its country. 
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not omit to mention that his reign is highly esteemed 
in Poland as the reign illustrated with many a gi’eat 
character both in civic virtues and in learning. He 
had a peculiar ability in attaching to himself men of 
genius; and he revived a noble emulation in the literary 
circles. His zeal for diffusing knowledge, and the im¬ 
portance he attached to the introduction of a better 
system of general education, indeed, deserves grateful 
praise. A ministerial department was formed to 
promote this laudable object, and its assiduous ex¬ 
ertions were not altogether without beneficial fruits. 
Poland, iiom her long mental inaction, suddenly 
rose to the great power of thought, as if she had to 
save herself by spiritual energy from a danger threat¬ 
ening her dissolution. And in truth, the growing in¬ 
tellect, preserved, in the midst of adversity and foreign 
oppression, the spirit of the national dignity, which 
prevented the usurpers from digesting their prey. 

After the fall of Kosciuszko, and the third parti¬ 
tion of Poland, a great number of the Poles pre¬ 
ferred to expatriate themselves rather than suffer sla¬ 
very at home. The French Kepublic gave shelter to 
the persecuted patriots, and under her protection the 
Polish legions were formed in Italy in 1796, under 
the command of General Dombrowski. Such was 
the enthusiasm excited in Poland at the first tidings 
of the formation of those legions, that in spite of the 
severest measures taken by the three leagued despots 
to prevent the Poles from joining their unfurled ban¬ 
ners, they eluded the vigilance of their oppressors, 
and in a short time swelled considerably the ranks 
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to which they believed the regeneration of their coun¬ 
try was reserved. They shared for twenty years 
in all the dangers of the French army in the hope of 
recovering their independence. 

It is not my province to follow up all the feats of 
arms of that extraordinary man, Bonaparte, although 
the Polish legions have had a part in them. Hence 
I shall briefly allude to those only which could have 
decided the fate of Poland. 

The brilliant victory at Jena, and other battles, 
which humbled both the Prussian and the Bussian 
Powers; rendered Napoleon the sole master of the des¬ 
tiny of Poland; but at the treaty of Tilzit in 1807, 
instead of raising her to her ancient dignity, to the 
great surprise of the Polish patriots, he created 
their country into a Grand Duchy of Warsaw. But 
in restoring to them only the shade of their former 
national independence, he still left an open field for 
their unfettered exertions in behalf of their country’s 
cause. But Napoleon either was wanting sincerity, 
or thought his name alone would suffice to protect his 
own creation against its surrounding enemies, for he 
soon after exposed the Grand Duchy to the danger of 
invasion, by withdrawing the Polish legions to a new 
theatre of war, then kindled in Spain, instead of al¬ 
lowing them to watch over the safety of their new¬ 
born country. Thus in 1809 Poland was scarcely 
able to present 8000 undisciplined men to oppose the 
40,000 Austrians, having at their head the Prince 
Ferdinand. But even with this handful of unexperi- 
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enced men, the vaHent prince Joseph Poniatowski 
took the field, and made the forces of such a formi¬ 
dable enemy to bend before his resistance. Napoleon, 
instead of rendering the assistance which the Poles 
might have expected, particularly as he had become 
the master of Austria after the battle of Wagram, con¬ 
fined himself to insignificant conventions; and the 
following year, by entering into a marriage with Maria 
Louisa of Austria, overshadowed the hopes of Poland. 
The expedition to Bnssia in 1812, reanimated the 
enthusiasm of the Poles, who thought that the deci¬ 
sive hour was approaching which would crown their 
ardent wishes, and put an end to all the bitter dis¬ 
appointments which they had experienced in their 
career. History will especially blame the conduct of 
Napoleon on this occasion. If formerly he had ne¬ 
glected the restoration of Poland, surely he ought now 
to have proclaimed the kingdom of Poland, and re¬ 
cognised her independence in her full ancient power; 
and had he done so, he would have strengthened the 
country by a new energy, and established a safeguard 
over European liberties. Napoleon had never deter¬ 
mined upon a firm organization of Poland, as one of 
the principle objects of his policy; but his adverses 
and disastrous retreat taught him, though unfor¬ 
tunately too late, to appreciate her political im¬ 
portance. 

On the fall of Napoleon, 1814, a congress was 
convened at Vienna, where the basis of a treaty 
named the “ Holy alliance^ was drawn up. That 
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assembly, however, felt the necessity of rearing up 
a barrier against the growing preponderance of the 
all-grasping policy of Kussia, and the existence of 
Poland as an independent state was considered of 
* vital importance for the peace of Europe. England, 
France, and Austria, were unanimous upon this 
subject; their representatives—Castlereagh, Talley¬ 
rand, and Metternich—demanded the restoration of 
Poland, with a separate dynasty of her own kings, 
and with a national government; the latter assured 
the assembly that his monarch (the Emperor Francis 
of Austria), would not object to make any sacrifice 
for accomplishing this end. Alexander, of Kussia, 
on the contrary, claimed possession of the Duchy of 
Warsaw, on the ground of the distinguished part he 
had taken in the coalition, and pretended that the 
Poles themselves desired to have him for their 
sovereign. 

In order to hide better this false representation, he 
was repeatedly appealing to the testimony of some 
Poles whom he exhibited in the garb of the repre¬ 
sentatives of their country, and who were attached 
to his interest. It is my painful duty to confess that 
a Pole of illustrious birth,* and a bosom-friend of the 


♦Prince Adam Czartoryski, the President of the late Polish re¬ 
volutionary Government, formed an earlyfriendshipwithAlexan- 
def; he was a companion of the Czar in his studies, at the court 
of St. Petersburg. Their sympathies for each other grew daily 
stronger, hut whilst the latter was cherishing these sentiments, 
merely for the sake of his own interest, the former, blindly fol- 
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autocrat, was unfortunately the most active in giving 
an artful eclat to the popularity of Alexander in Po- 


lowing the dictates of his heart, believed him sincere, and put an 
implicit confidence in the Czar’s liberal professions. Hence, 
the services of the Prince Czartoryski were lost to Poland. 
His mind was not animated with the lofty thought of a patriot 
sighing over the ruins of his country: he w', a patriot, but 
anti-national one—he wished the regeneration of Poland, but 
he conceived the fatal idea of reserving that glory to the auto¬ 
crat of Russia. What ameliorations, what boon could the latter 
bestow on Poland, when her spoliation was one of the principal 
objects of the policy of Russia ever since Peter I.? Alexander 
showed himself generous towards Poland, and even was heard 
often saying, that her dismemberments mas an act equally 
impolitic as wnnoral—that in his titne she mould never 
have ynei with such a fate; he was heard to say so, because 
he had the greatest interest to attach the Poles to his person 
as the only safeguard against the increasing preponderance of 
Napoleon. But the Polish legions were an armed protesta¬ 
tion against all the promises of a court sullied with her blood. 
Notwithstanding this, Prince Czartoryski was entirely in the 
interest of Alexander. Wc do not sec him on the list of 
those noble-minded patriots, wandering in exile after the fall 
of Kosciusko, and rallying round their national colours, in the 
hope of the recovery of their independence; but in its stead 
we sec him in the confidence of the autocrat. We see him 
in 1804 in the ministerial office for foreign affairs at St. Peters¬ 
burg. We see him in 1805 getting up some secret petitions 
from the Austrian and Prussian provinces of Poland, soliciting 
Alexander to gather them under his sceptre, and thus pri¬ 
vately disposing of a Polish crown. We see him in 1813 
following Alexander in his victorious march to Franco. Lastly, 
in 1814, busying himself during the Congress of Vienna, 
to accomplish the favourite project of his friend and master. 
The Polish History will cast a gloom over those pages of Prince 
Czartoryski’s life. 


land, and thus laboured to establish a universal be- 
lief that she placed no limits to her confidence in the 
magnanimous character of the Czar, and never would 
consent to be separated from his sceptre. But the three 
* powers of the opposition having deep discernment, 
were not disposed to credit, that a nation, whose love 
of national independence was so conspicuous, and for 
which it struggled for so many years, should easily 
resign it into the hands of a Kussian, and voluntarily 
sink below its former dignity. Hence, in spite of the 
urgent impatience of Alexander, England, France, 
and Austria, appeared firm and sincere in their pro¬ 
ject respecting Poland. Matters were assuming a 
serious attitude of hostility—a treaty was spoken of 
between the three powers to check the ambition of 
Kussia, when the sudden re-appearance of Napoleon, 
and the wonderful rapidity with which he regained 
his imperial throne, struck the Congress with panic, 
and gave a different turn to its debates. Alexander, 
availing himself of the general consternation, began to 
threaten to desert the coalition against Bonaparte, 
should they persist in refusing to comply with his 
demands. France was no more a party interested 
in the Polish question. England and Austria, bent 
entirely on the humiliation of their formidable anta¬ 
gonist, made every concession to keep Russia in their 
alliance, and thus Poland was abandoned to the pa¬ 
ternal cares of the autocrat. Nevertheless, the 
parties forming the Holy Alliance came to an agree¬ 
ment that the powers—that is, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, were to grant a national representation, and 
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preserve national institutions, each in that portion of 
the ancient provinces of Poland, over which they do¬ 
mineered; and a part of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw 
was erected into a kingdom, whose crown was to 
lodge, for ever in the Russian Czar. 

In the meantime, Napoleon’s bright-star of bat¬ 
tles seemed to rise again, and set at defiance the co¬ 
alition; but soon it grew dim—the battle of Water¬ 
loo decided his fate; Louis XVIII. was brought 
back to Paris on the points of foreign bayonets; the 
Holy Alliance received a new sanction; and the ex¬ 
istence of the kingdom of Poland, comprising only 
four millions of inhabitants, was ushered into the 
world on the 20th June, 1815. Although the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna was not binding upon Poland, as she 
took no part in its discussions—although foreign 
kings disposed of her without consulting her wishes— 
yet the Poles hastened to return to their deserted 
hearth the more willingly, as the Congress proclaimed 
the restoration of the kingdom under the government 
of the charter, which solemnly declares:— 

First—That the Polish Kingdom shall never be 
united with the Russian Empire, except by 
its charter. 

Second—That personal liberty, and liberty of the 
press are guaranteed. 

Third—That every condemned individual will 
suffer his punishment in the country. 

Fourth—That all offices will be only given to 
Poles. 
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Fifth—That the Diet Avas to enact laAvs and to 
vote supplies. 

Sixth—That the judicial order is constitution¬ 
ally independent, and the judges are not re- 
* movable. 

Seventh—That the punishment of confiscation 
is abolished, and shall never be revived. 

In a word, the charter excited the most ardent 
hopes in the breasts of the Poles, and their national 
aspirations were encouraged by the most flattering pro¬ 
mises of their, as they thought, henefactor. But soon 
it was manifest that the liberality of the Czar was 
mere hypocrisy, and the charter an ornament of his 
manoeuvres, meant to dazzle the ignorant and to de¬ 
ceive the credulous. It became evident that he gra¬ 
dually wished to withdraw from the public all means 
of national education calculated to increase the moral 
energies of the people, and by demoralization to le- 
duce it to the forgetfulness of its dignity. To forward 
better his projects, he appointed his brother, the 
Grand Duke Constantine, as a Commander-in-Chief 
of the Polish army; lodging in him, at the same time, 
the discretionary power of a Governor of Poland, who, 
like a true despot, unaccustomed to the slightest con¬ 
trol, made the charter to bend to the madness of his 
will. Thus, the liberty of the press—that exhaustless 
source for keeping up the mental activity of the peo¬ 
ple, was suspended; a department of rigorous censor¬ 
ship was established, the task of which was not only 
to watch carefully over all the books and journals 



imported from abroad, and to allow to circulate such 
only as were approved of; or to peruse the smallest 
publication brought forward, and to strike out every 
patriotic expression, even the word itself, “ Fatherland 
Liberty,” kc .—but at the same time it extended to 
an interference with the teachers of youth; and profes¬ 
sors, upon the arbitrary order of this board, were 
liable to dismission from their respective chairs. Per¬ 
sonal liberty, so solemnly guarenteed, was violated ; 
the horrid prisons were thronged; courts-martial 
assumed the functions of civil tribunals, and by 
their decrees they subjected to the most degra¬ 
ding punishment men whose only crime was that 
they wished to save their country from the tram¬ 
mels of corruption. The charter merely existed 
in name. In 1820, during the assembly of the 
Diet at Warsaw, some of the courageous deputies 
presented a petition to Alexander for redress of the 
grievances arising from his administration ; the 
petition was not only without effect, but the pre¬ 
senters endured the cruelest persecution. In other 
respects, arbitrary practices were carried on to 
such an extent, that on the slightest suspicion of 
professing liberal principles, and often on the mere 
groundless accusation of a debased spy, the most 
peaceful and retired citizens were torn from the bo¬ 
som of their families, and even without a trial, cast 
into prison. During this occurrence, no person, not 
even the nearest relatives or friends, dared to make 
inquiry where the sufferers were, or under what 
charge they languished. Again, as if to crown the 





iron will of despotic power, the same innocent vic¬ 
tims, returning to their homes, were bound to keep 
the secret of their long and tortuous sufferings, 
under the penalty of severe confinement. What a 
wretched condition that land must be in, where, 

“ O’er the ruin her ehildreii in secret must sigh, 

For ’tis treason to love her and death to defend !” 

The history of the fifteen years’ administration 
of the Polish kingdom created by the Congress of 
Vienna, is but one tissue of art, violence, and attro- 
cities: the name of the Grand Duke Constantine 
will ever be associated with horror: nothing was 
sacred to him ; neither the voice of humanity, nor 
the laws of the country could arrest the burstings 
of his savage mind. 

The following scene will give to you some idea 
of the barbarity of his character;— 

“ There was nothing in which the Grand Duke 
Constantine ever took more predilection than in per¬ 
secuting men of liberal opinions. An organised 
band of the vilest spies furnished him daily with 
the minutiee of the gossipings of the town, and 
with the reports of imaginary conspiracies, in¬ 
vented for the purpose of showing themselves loyal 
and zealous in their contemptible avocations. It is 
easy to conceive that youths, in progress of educa¬ 
tion, and the citizens, esteemed for their virtues and 
patriotism, were the objects of tbe Grand Duke’s 
hatred—the fetid dungeons were never without those 
victims, who, subjected to the lengthened applica- 
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tion of tortures, often expired in the most dreadful 
agonies. He was himself the chief door-keeper of 
the prisons; and corporal inflictions were his favourite 
inquisitorial means for self-accusation. In the begin¬ 
ning of 1826, the eiforts of a vast conspiracy in Russia 
proved abortive, and Nicholas mounted the throne 
upon the corpses of the best of his subjects. It had 
been also discovered that a similar conspiracy existed 
in Poland. This circumstance afforded a colourable 
pretext to the Grand Duke to single out his vic¬ 
tims at his pleasure ; and so great was the num¬ 
ber of prisoners, that several convents and private 
houses were appropriated for their confinement. Co¬ 
lonel Lagowski was one of those unfortunate suf¬ 
ferers. When after a lapse of more than a year no 
satisfactory confession could be obtained from him 
by the inquisitorial committee, he was condemned to 
endure every privation, even of having his bed of 
straw removed—the bare and humid earth was 
alone left him, and bread and water for his meals. 
Colonel Lagowski at length came to the resolution 
to starve himself to death: for six days he did not 
taste either bread or water, and remained motion¬ 
less in a sitting posture, like a lifeless statue. He 
wished to terrify the mind of the despot by the firm¬ 
ness of his character, and by his martyrdom to save 
his fellow-prisoners from the anguish of a like barba¬ 
rous treatment. The Grand Duke being informed of 
the Colonel’s determination, which astounded him, 
lost no time in dispatching diiferent persons to La¬ 
gowski, and among whom, one of his most favou¬ 
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rite Generals, Kuruta, to prevail upon him to change 
his mind. But he rid himself of those messengers 
by adhering firmly to his resolution, and by declar¬ 
ing that he put no faith in the Grand Duke’s 
promises. The sixth day he sunk into a state of great 
weakness, and no hope was entertained of his life. 
General Kuruta, as a dernier resmi, assured him in 
the name of the Grand Duke, that he would be set 
at liberty; and when still he was rejecting this pro¬ 
mise as a false one, Kuruta swore before him on his 
conscience, his high rank, and on his grey age, that 
all his promises should literally be fulfilled. At last 
the Colonel was moved—he believed him to be sin¬ 
cere, and took a few drops of water into his mouth; 
after which he was soon seized with a dangerous 
fever. After two months of assiduous medical at¬ 
tendance, he recovered his strength; but instead of 
being restored to freedom, he was thrown upon a cart, 
and made to travel to St. Petersburg; and, after a 
severe confinement of seven months, brought back to 
Warsaw, and again shut up in prison. When still La¬ 
gowski persevered in his line of conduct, that is, de¬ 
nying all, and compromising not a single individual, 
the Grand Duke gave an order to transport him to 
Siberia. It was necessary to employ force to effect 
this, for Lagowski would not voluntarily submit to this 
infamous decree; General Lewicki, (the Governor 
of Warsaw) wdth his two aids-de-camp and a detach¬ 
ment of soldiers, entered the prison, and summoned 
the Colonel to quit his comfortless habitation. La¬ 
gowski seized a knife—plunged it twice into his bosom, - 
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and struck, with his blood-smear6d hand, the face of 
Lewicki, who at that moment endeavoured to prevent 
him from committing suicide; he at last fell sense¬ 
less on the ground, and his wounds, which were 
not mortal, were dressed. The Grand Duke started 
at the report of this circumstance, and ordered his 
doctor to attend on the Colonel. Three months after. 
General Kuruta communicated to him, that he was 
free, but on condition that he was to enjoy its be¬ 
nefits in Russia. Lagowski fixed his despairing eye 
upon the General—the anguish he felt re-animated 
his pale countenance — Go,’ said he, ‘ go to the 
Grand Duke, and tell him that my hones only shall 
he sent to Russia.’ This unshaken firmness pre¬ 
vailed on the Grand Duke actually to set him at 
liberty, and allow him to remain at Warsaw, after 
having been detained for three years in confinement, 
and treated with the greatest cruelty. The patriot 
had the pleasure to stand in the ranks of the de¬ 
fenders of his country’s freedom, in 1831, and to-day 
deplores its misfortunes in exile at Paris.” 

I shall give you another instance of the Grand 
Duke's barbarity, plainly exhibiting his cruel cha¬ 
racter. “In 1824, Major Lukasinski and a few others 
were accused as leaders of a patriotic association; and 
although there was not the slightest shadow of proof 
of a conspiracy, the court-martial found them guilty, 
and condemned them to ten years of hard labour. 
When the revolution broke out in Russia in 1826, 
the police discovered a society in Poland which 
had kept communication with the Russian patriots. 


and the Grand Duke immediately turned his attention 
to Major Lukasinski, whom he considered to be the 
founder of these plots, and made the most urgent 
attempts to extort from him a confession. But 

#• 

Avhat Lukasinski uttered under the infliction of 
lashes, he generally retracted the next day; ne¬ 
vertheless, the Grand Duke pointed him out to 
the extraordinary committee of inquisition, (which 
was composed of Russians, with a few Poles, the 
names of whom will he sullied for ever)* as one in 
whom all treasonable secrets are centered. Luka¬ 
sinski, when brought before the committee, instead of 
answering to its questions, uncovered his back, and 
exclaimed, ‘Behold, Sirs, and judge for yourselves, 
whether all that I have previously said under such 
inflictions, can be true T The sight w’as appalling— 
the gaping wounds of his lacerated back told a melan¬ 
choly tale of his long and tortuous sutferings—it 
even made the members of the inqusitorial committee 
shudder. The Grand Duke, when the revolution 
broke out in 1830, not satisfied with the anguish he 
had caused Lukasinski to suffer, carried otf the un¬ 
fortunate patriot chained to a piece of cannon, and 
since which nothing has been heard of him.” 

Such a tyrant for. fifteen years domineered over 
Poland. I could have given to you thousands of ex¬ 
amples of his atrocious conduct, but you are able to 
conceive that a country abandoned to such a ferocious 
Governor, must have been exhausted by every kind 

* Stanislaus Zamojski, to his digracc, was the President of 
that infamous inquisitorial committee. 
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of misery. Again, it would be eaKsily proyed that no 
article of the charter guaranteed by the Congress of 
Vienna was ever respected by Alexander or by Ni¬ 
cholas; they followed step by step their autocratic 
mania of bending to their despotic will all laws 
granted, or rather continued, to a people that had 
been possessed of liberty from time immemorial. As 
one of such incontestible facts, it is sufficient to quote 
the illegality of the proceedings of the Czar Nicholas 
during and after the trial of persons cited for crimes 
against the State in 1828. When their acquittal 
was pronounced by the High National Court,* they 
were conducted by his order into the ulterior of Russia, 
where they still pine. But, in order to demonstrate 
in a still stronger light the faithless conduct both of 
Alexander and Nicholas, and their intentions towards 
the Polish kingdom, let us inquire into the state of 
of Lithuania, Podolia, and Volhinia, the ancient pro. 
vinces of Poland, incorporated with Russia—let us 
inquire what ameliorations they had introduced there 
for the benefit of the people. 

It is important to know, that according to the 
stipulations of the Congress of Vienna, the three 
Northern Powers were bound to grant to the ancient 
provinces of Poland which they appropriated to them- 

* One of the members of this Court was Prince Adam 
Czartoyrski, and whose zeal and activity was conspicuous in 
obtaining the acquittal of the prisoners. His conduct on this 
occasion was the sole cause of that ascendancy he possessed 
over the Polish patriots, and of their confidence placed in him 
during the late struggle. ■. b > > . | 
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selves their national institutions and national repre¬ 
sentation. Were these stipulations fulfilled'?—on the 
contrary, the Emperor of Russia, now the Polish king, 
cruelly persecuted in the ancient districts of the king¬ 
dom, the men who dared to assume the name of the 
Poles; their laws, their civil tribunals, were annihi¬ 
lated, and the inhabitants subjected to the arbitrary 
domination of the Czar. 

But when such attempts were made at effacing 
every trace of their nationality, the University of 
Wilna began to excite a general literary enthusiasm, 
and gave a strong impulse to every variety of intel¬ 
lectual exertion. With the increasing intelligence, 
the weight of the oppressive Moscovitc yoke was felt 
still stronger. The two contending literary parties, that 
of the classic and the romantic, furnished new siq> 
plies of knowledge, invigorating the national energies. 
The former represented an old system, confined to a 
shape of sameness, and giving preference to matter over 
spirit—^to the mathematical and physical sciences over 
mental and ethical philosophy; the latter, kindled 
imagination into life. The former had in its bosom 
men of great merit and learning, such as John 
Siiiadecki, rector of the university; the latter rallied 
round a powerful genius of deep erudition, one of 
the greatest historians that ever Poland possessed, 
whose grasp of mind often opened a new region of 
thought, and threw light on the shadovfs of the long 
by-gone ages, pointing out many a lost vestige of the 
march of their events; this was Joachim Lelewel, a 
name renowned in the literay world—a name conspi- 
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cuous in the late Polish revolution. Both parties had 
great writers, who enlisted the liveliest interest of the 
country in their contest. It did not escape the notice 
of the Russian government. The autocrat, alarmed 
at the progress of light, spared nothing to stop it. 
Joachim Lelewel, and Goluchowski, the hest profes¬ 
sors, were immediately dismissed from their chairs; 
many schools were abolished, and the severest restric¬ 
tion set to a diffusion of knowledge. But it is not easy 
to stifle the current of generous sentiment; the youths 
began to discuss at their private meetings upon the 
means of promoting general education. A society, 
called “ Philarety,” sprung up in 1824, among the 
students of the University of Wilna, whose object was 
to keep alive the feelings of nationality, and to assist 
those of their fellows who were unable to prosecute 
their studies. But scarcely had the knowledge of 
that society reached the ears of Alexander and the 
Grand Duke Constantine, than orders Avere given 
for the apprehension of all its members, and in a short 
time the horrid dungeons were quickly filled Avith 
these unfortunate young men. As they were suspected 
of having had a political end, the inquisitorial com¬ 
mittee resorted to the most cruel treatment to extract 
from them the avowal of an imaginary crime. 
They received no meals in their confinement but salt 
herrings, without a drop of water to soften their 
parching thirst; and Avhen in a state of delirium, they 
were brought to the room of the committee, a glass 
of water was placed before them in order to heighten 
their excitement, and to force expiring nature to 


speak against its own conscience. In this manner 
many young men of the most promising talents 
expired in protracted agonies : others, who survived, 
Avere either condemned to serve in the debased 
' ranks of Russian soldiery, or suffered banishment 
to Siberia.* The avidity of the tyrant was so 
' great in changing the aspect of Lithuania and Vol- 

hinia, that he even suppressed the Polish language in 
all the public acts of administration, and withdrew it 
from the schools. But to have a still better idea of 
the miseries of those provinces, let us examine the 
character of the Russian government. The mmutiee of 
its organization would indeed exhibit to you a curi¬ 
ous specimen of monstrosity; however, I believe 
a sketch of it will suffice to ansAver this purpose. 
First of all, a department of justice claims our at- 
tention. It is a singular fact, that the Russian lan¬ 
guage itself depicts the state of the country. ^ It has 
not in its whole vocabulary the Avords, virtue, li- 
- herty, and justice —and these are absent from Rus¬ 
sian hearts: virtue is substituted by corruptwn, 
liberty by the vilest servilism, and justice by bribery 
and oppression. Justice in Russia is money; there 
is no crime, flagrant as it may be, which could 
meet any difficulty in procuring a sentence of ac¬ 
quittal for money; Avith the exception, if you dare to 


*Adam Mickiewicz, one of the greatest Polish poets has 
lately published in Paris, a poem, in which he describes these 
horrid scenes of perse cution, and in which he lumsell suffered. 
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be honest — to manifest your indignation against 
the acts of violence of a magistrate—if you dare 
to sympathise with the oppressed—^then justice de¬ 
clares you to be a dangerous person to the peace 
and happiness of the State, and you may be certain 
to end your life, either in a fetid dungeon or in 
Siberia. 

Again, if you desire to possess the vacant office of 
a magistrate of a town (which goes by the name of 
a captain, for all the civil employments are assimila¬ 
ted to the military rank), or any office in the depart¬ 
ment of administration, you must offer a certain sum 
to a governor, vice-governor, &c., for your promotion 
to it; but should another competitor happen to sue 
for the same place and pay more than you did, the 
vacancy is decided in favour of him. Hence, the most 
contemptible corruption is the basis of the Russian 
executive system. Further, the salaries attached to all 
the public offices are pitiful; and to increase which, 
fraud and every kind of extortion are employed as 3 
legitimate practice; thus, when a chief magistrate 
(whose salary does not amount to twenty pounds a 
year, but who, notwithstanding, draws an income of 
three or four thousand by impositions), stands in 
need of money, he commonly resorts to the following 
expedient. He spreads a rumour throughout the 
town of being informed—of course, from a quarter 
to be depended upon—^that an extensive smuggling 
has been lately committed, and immediately issues 
an order, that all shops are to be shut up for inspec¬ 


tion for a time unspecified; and as you are aware of 
the great injuries resulting from the smallest stoppage 
in the circulation of commerce, the tradesmen, to 
escape this heavy calamity, offer him a handsome 
’ ransom. It would be difficult to enumerate the great 
variety of scandalous tricks they are committing to 
exhaust the wealth of citizens—one might easily fill 
volumes, exhibiting a peculiar character of the human 
mind spending its energies in multiplying misery and 
mischief. To whatever department I should turn your 
inquiry, there the same fiendish spirit would burst 
upon your attention; for, in a word, all the public 
offices represent but one tissue of brigandage and 
corruption. For example ; in every district, there is 
a medical officer, called Okruzny Lekar,—^to this 
situation, lucrative by exaction, men without any 
knowledge of the science are frequently promoted. 
Such instances are commonly met with in Russia, 
for there the autocrat plays a part of the Omni¬ 
potent. If he order some one to occupy a chair in 
the university, be he unqualified for the task— 
even the most ignorant,* he must appear on the 
list of learned. If he command a veteran soldier to 
be a doctor, his will must be done, for there is no 
transition which cannot be effected at his impe¬ 
rial nod. Thus it often happens that a veteran sol¬ 
dier, or a favourite servant of a governor, occupies 


* There were many examples of men, without the least 
knowledge of the subject, occupying the chairs of professors in 
the Universities of Wilna, and other schools. 
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the office of an Okruzng Lekar, that is^, of a chief 
doctor in the district. He does not practice him¬ 
self, but the practitioners are obliged to pay him a 
yearly tribute for permission to settle in his dis¬ 
trict. Besides, he collects a large amount of money 
from the land proprietors or farmers, as he has a 
power to declare at any time the produce of their soil, 
the vegetables, and their cattle, to be diseased, and 
under this pretext to keep them out of the markets. 
Such despicable licence appears to you enormous, 
but in Kussia it does not even astonish—it goes 
on smoothly and in a stylish manner; for when 
in other countries the civic virtues are the end of the 
ardent aspirations of the good, in Russia, on the con¬ 
trary, roguery paves the W’ay to great honours and the 
favours of the Czar. Let us now take a view of the 
army : the mode of levying the recruits exhibits the 
most distressing picture, at which the human heart 
recoils. The peasants, oppressed as they are, cling 
with cheerful fondness to their native homes, 
and hold in abhorrence the military life. They 
have a strong reason to nourish that hatred, as they 
are compelled to endure the cruelest treatment for 
twenty-five years in the ranks, and after the lapse 
of that long period of service, even then have little 
chance to return to their homes. Hence at the 
approaching time of a levy, all the villages are de- 
sei-ted by those whose age and health qualify them 
to this hard task. The police trace them like wild 
beasts in the thickest forests, hunt them from place 
to place, and finally brings them loaded with chains 
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to their melancholy destiny. If a traveller should 
chance to traverse the country during these trans¬ 
actions, wdiat a strange impression would take 
hold on his mind—meeting here and there strong 
• detachments of soldiers conducting a band of men 
chained to each other with shaved heads and despair 
on their brow; he vFOuld certainly think that the 
country was overrun with robbers, never supposing 
that these men were destined to be the ornament 
of the autocrat’s majesty. 

Again, the salary of all the military ranks is 
indeed miserable: a colonel receives 1200 paper 
rubles per year, that is about sixty pounds ster¬ 
ling ; captain, about thirty-six pounds; and a private 
about a pound; besides, he gets a pound of meat 
and two pounds of a black coarse bread a day. 
Now, the colonel robs his regiment—the captain 
his company, so that the poor soldier scarcely re¬ 
ceives ten shillings altogether in the three payments 
at the interval of four months, into which the Russian 
- year is divided; and the barbarous treatment which 
they sutler is beyond description. It seems to me that 
the unfortunate soldiers find their consolation in the 
superstition in wffiich they are carefully instructed, 
V that every one who dies in the emperor’s service, en¬ 

ters the kingdom of heaven. You see, therefore, that 
in the whole machinery of the Russian government, 
fraud, corruption and robbery are the only moving 
springs. 

In conclusion, a few words will give to you a per¬ 
fect idea of the wretched condition of the peasants: 
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they are denied the meanest rights of man—they can 
be sold or exchanged for any thing, according to the 
pleasure of their masters.* 


* A “Manchester Manufacturer,” whilst he forcibly condemns 
the system of Polish serfage, and stigmatises that land as being 
the land of slaves, deliberately falls into the extreme of contra¬ 
diction with his liberal principles,by exaltingtheKussian Govern¬ 
ment, and assigning to its iron nature the high mission of carry¬ 
ing forward the progress of civilization and happiness, oipeace 
and order. He seems, or feigns to be ignorant, that the Poles 
have abolished serfage by their constitution of the 3rd of 
May, 1791, the operation of which was prevented by his fa¬ 
vourite court of the Czar. Again, the constitution granted by 
Napoleon to the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, destroyed likewise 
serfage. Finally, the charter of the congress of Vienna was 
based on the same principles ; but that charter did not result 
from Alexander’s magnanimity, as it is insinuated by a “ Man¬ 
chester Manufacturer,” but it was a natural sequel of the con¬ 
stitutions of 1791 and that of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw. 
Therefore, the prosperity, and all the ameliorations spoken of 
and cited as an evidence, by a “ Manchester Manufacturer,” of 
the great benefits Poland enjoyed within the short period of the 
Kussian administration—that is, from 1815 to 1830; although he 
wishes to turn them to favourable account of the Eussian Go¬ 
vernment, still every honest thinking man will, no doubt, trace 
it solely to the spirit of the local institutions, which, in spite of 
the will of the autocrat, stirred up the energies of the country. 
Besides, if a “ Manchester Manufacturer” is conscientiously 
liberal with all the attributes of a pure philanthropist, it is a 
matter of astonishment to me, how it could escape his atten¬ 
tion that the government of Eussia, the very darling pet of his 
pen, promotes nothing but slavery !—that forty millions of her 
own inhabitants are groaning under the most degrading oppres¬ 
sion !—that eleven millions of Lithuanians, Podolians, and 
Volhinians were defrauded by the autocrat of their national in- 


“ Eternal nature-! when thy giant hand. 

Had heav’d the floods and fix’d the trembling land,— 
When life sprung startled at thy plastic call,— 

Endless her forms, and man the Lord of all ; 

Say, was that lordly form inspir’d by Thee 
To wear eternal chains and bow the knee ? 

Was man ordain’d the slave of man to toil. 

Yok’d with the brutes and fetter’d to the soil ?” 

Such a horrible system devours the happiness of 
Russia—such a system was established in the ancient 
provinces of Poland, Lithuania, Volhinia and Podolia; 
and this very system it has been endeavouring to 
introduce gradually into the Polish kingdom of the 
Congress of Vienna. I ask you now, if a nation can 
be blamed for its rising against a government which 
gives birth to such calamities “? Oh, freedom,— 

“ ’Tis sweeter to bleed for an age at thy shrine. 

Than to sleep but a moment in chains ! ” 

And the Polish nation roused itself from its state 
of debasement—flew on the 29th November, 1830, 
to combat for its sacred rights and liberties. 


stitutions, of their hopes of ever introducing any improvement 
in their social state ; for when the inhabitants of Lithuania vo¬ 
luntarily wished to emancipate their slaves, and presented a pe¬ 
tition to Alexander in 1818, the petition conveying their senti¬ 
ments remained without effect—those who signed it were, under 
different pretexts, prosecuted as dangerous subjects of the em- 
pire. Is it to such a government that a “ Manchester Manufac¬ 
turer” reserves the task of promoting the progress ot civilization, 
happiness, peace, and order ?—prodigious choice ! 
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1 am now arrived at the eventful period of the 
late Polish revolution. It is not my intention to enter 
into the details of that glorious struggle, for it would 
oblige me to extend the limited length of my two lec¬ 
tures. However, I shall not leave this subject without 
offering you some observations which may exhibit 
to you a general and comprehendve view of it. 

In the first place, this revolution ought not to be 
considered as an accidental one, or as a mere contagion 
of that of the French of July. The Polish people had 
not, with its submisson to the arbitrary will of the 
Congress of Vienna, resigned the rights of its na¬ 
tional independence; the patriots vigilantly watche 
over the conduct of Alexander, and as soon as they 
discovered his perfidious intentions to trample on, and 
disregard every engagement which he bound himse 
by a solemn oath to perform, secret associations 
began to spring up under different pretexts and ap¬ 
pellations, but all having one object—that of redeem¬ 
ing their country from the hands of its executioner. 
The date of the formation of those societies refers to 
1820, when Alexander notified his bitter displeasure 
to the assembled Diet for having honourably re¬ 
sponded to its duties—when he gave the nation to 
understand that the charter does not authorise them 
to make any scrutiny into the conduct of his govern¬ 
ment, and that they only enjoy the benefits of the 
charter, by placing in him their implicit confidence. 
The patriots saw that their hopes were blasted; it 
was necessary either to bend the knee lower than 
ever, or to combine their efforts for accomplishing 


their common aspirations, dhe atrocities and madness 
of the Grand Duke Constantine’s arbitrary will—his un¬ 
relenting persecutions carried on against every citizen 
whom he suspected to be a patriot Pole the most de- 
' grading punishments inflicted upon some distinguished 
characters in 1824*—the thronged prisons which he 
filled with innocent victims in 1826—the High Na¬ 
tional Court trying those cited for crimes against the 
State in 1828—all these circumstances concurred in 
exciting the strongest indignation throughout the 
country, inasmuch, that at the first signal given by 
the generous youths of the Military School of Ensigns 
in 1830, the people arose spontaneously to shake off 
the Moscovite yoke, and recalled liberty to life. There 
can be nothing so sublime as the inspired attitude of 
a nation rising in defence of its outraged rights! The first 
few days represented avivid picture of rapturous enthu¬ 
siasm_^the whole city ofWarsaw assumed the aspect of 

an active camp—a promiscuous armed multitude gave 
a peculiar interest to the greatness of the emergency, 
and the arriving masses of the peasants with scythes in 
their hands, ennobled the character of the revolution.j- 


* Major Lukasinski—a tme mai'tyr to Polish liberty, Cap¬ 
tains Dobrogojski and Dobrzycki, were ignominioiisly stripped 
of the hisignia of their rank, and condemned by an illegal 
court-martial for ten years to hard labour, because they dared 
to be ardent patriots. 

t It was not enough for a “ Manchester Manufacturer” to give 
to the public a sketch of false representation of the Polish his- 
tory, but he added insult to calmnny—the more grievous, as 
it aft'ects the character of the Polish people at large. “ If the 

N 
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But whilst the moral dignily of the people thus ma¬ 
nifested itself, the Council of the Administration * 
issued a proclamation in which they shamelessly de¬ 
plored the hurst of that melancholy and unexpected 
event—summoned the people to return back to their 
homes, and continue to live under reinstated tran¬ 
quillity and order; and concluded with recommending 
that the excitement of the first transports should sub¬ 
side and pass away with that night (29th November), 
which witnessed and cast a gloom over its excesses. 
To this anti-revolutionary proclamation, among others, 
the name of the prince Adam Czaytoryski was ap- 


peasants displayed,” says he, “their firm adherence for twelve 
months to the horrors of civil mar, maintained at the instigation, 
and for the selfish benefit of the aristocratic faction, it is solely 
owing to that clanish servility wont to follow its masters.”— 
Had a “ Manchester Manufacturer,” better known the Polish 
people, he would never have committed himself to make this 
assertion, even taking the most unfavourable view of their con¬ 
dition. In truth, a Polish peasant is deprived of every advan¬ 
tage of education—^lie is unable to discuss the social ques¬ 
tions, or to give a definition of the words Fatherland," and 
“ Freedom ; ”—hut his breast is animated with genuine attach¬ 
ment to his native spot—there is a spark within him of that na¬ 
tional dignity which rouses him to generous actions, and makes 
him hate the very name of a Eussian. This characteristic hur¬ 
ried masses of the people to rally at the first signal round the 
national standard with scythes in their hands, and which they 
have defended with the utmost valour. 

* The Council of Administration was composed of Prince 
Adam Czartoryski, prince Micheal Eadziwil, prince Lubecki, 
Michael Kochanowski, General Pac, and Julian TJrsyn Niem- 
cewicz. . 


pended. The people paid little or no attention 
to it—they were too generous to allow suspicion 
to creep into their minds; and they unfortunately 
confided the achievement of their work to men, who, 
had neither sympathy with their national inspirations 
or nobleness enough to stake their fortunes and lives 
in defence of the cause of the regeneration of their 
country. Hence the members of the administra¬ 
tion blasted the efforts of the patriots by revers¬ 
ing the current of the revolution : instead of call¬ 
ing the nation to libmiy and independence, they 
shoAved themselves more anxious to quench the 
rising national spirit—to stop the majestic tide of the 
event, and to sue for mercy prostrate at the feet of 
the offended tyrant. Accordingly, they lost no time 
in entering into negociations with the Grand Duke 
Constantine, who was stationed Avith his troops 
at a short distance from Warsaw; they begged 
of him to intercede with the Emperor for a general 
amnesty, as if the rising of the people for the reco¬ 
very of its rights was an unlaAvful rebellion; to have 
still greater claims to the clemency of the Emperor, 
and perhaps to give him some evidence of their duti¬ 
fulness as subjects, they alloAved the Grand Duke 
to quit the kingdom Avith ten thousand Russian troops 
without attempting his arrest and disarming the lat¬ 
ter ; in a wmrd, they conducted themselves in such a 
manner, as if they were more in the interest of the 
Emperor than of the Polish people. Again, it Avas 
unforlunate for the Poles that General Chlopicki, 
a man of great military reputation, singled out by the 
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patriots as the best fitted to lead them to victory, 
should feel the strongest aversion to the progress of 
the revolution. Yet he did not conceal his mind from 
the members of the Council, v^dien called upon to 
accept the high office of Commander-in-Chief. 
At first he refused it; then, yielding to the pressing 
solicitations, he said, "Well, I comply with your 
request, but on the condition that I shall act in the 
name of our King Nicholas; yes,” added he, "I accept 
it with the sole object of bridling the insolent popu¬ 
lace, and of reinstating order and tranquillity!' Such 
declaration of Chlopicki demanded no farther explan¬ 
ation as to the line of conduct he intended to pursue; 
however, the members of the Council made the most 
profound secret of what had passed between them 
and General Chlopicki, in the hope that, acting in 
concert with him, they would be able to maintain 
good terms with the people as well as with the Czar. 
Chlopicki was announced General-in-Chief, and re¬ 
ceived with the utmost enthusiasm. Soon after he 
was invested with the power of a Dictator; but the 
unfortunate nation, whilst greeting him with unani¬ 
mous acclamations, never expected that he would 
betray them. So great a confidence was placed in his 
civic virtues, and so generally was he idolized, that 
when Maurjey Mochnacki, one of the prominent actors 
of the revolution—a man of great talent and deep in¬ 
sight, ventured, at a meeting of the patriotic club, to 
warn the country against treacheiy, and to denounce 
Chlopicki’s conduct, the sitting of the club was dis¬ 
persed with the bayonets of the honorary guards of the 


Dictator, and Mochnacki himself was obliged to seek 
shelter from their fury. Unfortunately, the warnings of 
Mochnacki were literally fulfilled. Two months passed, 
and nothing was done to place the country in a state 
of strong defence. In vain the people demanded 
arms; they were ordered to remain at their homes; 
and those who wished to raise and organize a regi¬ 
ment either of infantry or cavalry, experienced the 
greatest difficulties in their progress. At last, after 
having disappointed the highest expectations of the 
nation, Chlopicki abruptly gave in his resignation 
on the 18th January, 1831, declaring that it was 
his resolution not to fight the Russians, as it would 
be imprudent to take the field with only thirty-six 
thousand regular troops against one hundred and fifty 
thousand Russians. However strange this conduct 
of the Dictator may appear, one can hardly blame 
him, as he acted conformably to his political creed, of 
which he made no secret. The greatest weight of 
responsability falls upon those persons to whom Chlo¬ 
picki confessed his principles, and who, notwithstand¬ 
ing, clung to him with the partiality of popular opi¬ 
nion. Prince Adam Czartoryski especially ought 
to answer for his insincerity on this occasion. His¬ 
tory will have nothing to do with the amiable j)ri- 
vate character of the prince—this ornament illumi¬ 
nates too narrow a circle of society—pleasing only to 
his domestics, and beneficial f o a small number of his 
cringing fiatferers: his public avocations alone will 
form the object of its inquiry, and this has little to 
offer in- his favour. Yes, I repeat conscientiously. 
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that Poland has great charges to bring at the national 
tribunal of posterity against Prince Adam Czarto- 
ryski. In him she placed her inplicit confidence; he 
exercised the most powerful influence over the minds 
of a vast majority of the public; he was well initiated 
in all the secrets of the cabinet of St. Petersburg, 
and thoroughly knew its character; no one presumed 
to dispute the superiority of his diplomatic talents;—■ 
with all the advantages of his favourable position, 
he ought never to have allowed Chlopicki to remain 
a single day at the post of Commander-in-Chief, and 
still more to give his countenance to the Dictator’s 
anti-national system. 

If the prince sincerely came forward to lend his as¬ 
sistance to his country’s cause, why did he not follow 
the generous spirit of the revolution, and multiply its 
energies by taking up its decisive part What inc- 
tives could make him averse from transporting the 
revolutionary forces into the ancient provinces of 
Poland—Lithuania, Podolia, and Volhinia, and from 
blending the interest of their freedom with that of 
the kingdom"? The people demanded aloud, a few 
days after its rising, to be conducted to Lithuania, 
Volhinia, and Podolia, in behalf of their oppressed 
brethren; the more so as these provinces, deprived 
for so long a time of their nationality and freedom, 
were impatient to throw themselves in the arms 
of the revolutionary government; but the prince had 
too deep a reverence for the memory of Alexander, 
and too much predilection for the system of the 
Congress of Vienna, to go a step beyond its limits. 


Hence, at his instigation, a proclamation was issued 
to the Poles of Galicia, and Grand Duchy of 
Posen,* strongly recommending them to remain 
dutiful to their respective governments—that is, 
the former to Austria, and the latter to Prussia— 
as if those Poles, torn asunder from the bosom 
of their common country, were destined to perish 
under foreign oppression: hence, the entrance 
of the Polish troops into Lithuania, Volhinia, and 
Podolia, he considered an act of aggression, while 
he hoped, through the medium of ncgociations, to 
bring the matter to an advantageous reconciliation 
without loss of blood. Thus a pernicious inactivity 
resulted in carrying forward the development of the 
national resources of strength-—an inactivity of two 
months, in the course of which the autocrat was 
allowed to bring his troops from the remotest points 
of his empire, and, on the 6th of February, 1831, 
I'ield-Marshal Dibitch announced his entrance into 
the kingdom, and summoned the Poles to immediate 
submission. 

The greatest panic struck the provisional govern¬ 
ment, which was established with the fall of Chlo- 
picki’s dictatorship, and of which Prince Czartoryski 
was the President. But an act of dethronization of 


* Notwithstanding this proclamation, many patriots of 
Galicia and of Posen rallied rormd the national standard at the 
first tidings of its revolution. Among the latter was the brave 
General TJminski, who fortunately succeeded in escaping from 
a Prussian prison, to which he was confined for his ardent 
patriotism- 
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Nicholas, submitted to the consideration of the Diet 
by General Soltyk, and passed with unanimous enthu¬ 
siasm on the 25th of January, left no alternative 
except the sword, and the deplomatic coterie found 
itself at last in the necessity of confiding the fate of 
the country to the valour of its defenders, whose 
dangerous situation was considerably aggrevated, as, 
instead of meeting their enemy on the extremities of 
the ancient provinces of Poland, according to the 
wishes of the people, they were obliged to fight them 
within sight of Warsaw. Nevertheless, the Poles 
had confidence in the success of their cause, and 
whilst military preparations for offering a determined 
resistance were calling out the fresh energies of the 
country, the tidings of the first encounter with the Rus¬ 
sians, the brilliant victory on the plains of Stoczek, on 
the 14th February, obtained by the interpid General 
Dwernicki over Geismar (one of the most celebrated 
Russian generals, whose reputation was immense in 
the war against the Turks), gave a new impulse to 
its enthusiasm and to its hopes. This victory was 
looked upon as the harbinger of better days: the 
presence of great numbers of prisoners conveyed to 
Warsaw, and the report of the capture of eleven can¬ 
non, had a wonderful effect in strengthening the war¬ 
like spirit of the Poles. Here presents itself a picture 
of the deadly struggle maintained for eight months, and 
which could furnish many instances for animated de¬ 
scription ; however, it is not my plan to enter into the 
details of battles which were fought, the results of which 
often raised up the flattering hopes of Poland. The 
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whole subject may he reduced into two divisions:— 
on the one hand, the scattered mounds of the dea(^ 
on the fields of Stoczek, Grochow, Iganie, Wielkie- 
Demby, Ostrolenka, Boremla (Volhinia), beneath 
the walls of Warsaw, and on the plains of Lithuania, 
bear the noblest testimony to the high aspirations of 
the Poles—to their ardent wishes to become free as 
the only end of their revolution ; on the other hand, 
the dull indolence and nerveless conduct of the pro¬ 
visional government presents a melancholy contrast 

_it neither knew how to improve a favourable 

circumstance,^ or to feel the consciousness of its 
noble task ; petty means were devised to meet a great 
emergency—insignificant manoeuvres of diplomacy 
were alone thought of as capable to achiei e the 
object of Poland’s regeneration ; falsehood was re¬ 
sorted to, in order to raise the credit of the negocia- 
tions attempted with the cabinets of Europe. in a 
word, it multiplied confusion and ambarrassments 
it brought the people to the brink of ruin, and at last 
its president quitted his post by flight before the 
exasperated indignation of the public. Thus, Poland 
fell—not because she had insufficient forces to oppose 
the Russians, but because her chiefs had not a spark 
of her spirit. 

There prevails an impression in England as well 
as in Europe generally, that the Poles were dwarfs 
in comparison with the giant strength of their op¬ 
pressors—that to sink was their inevitable doom, and 
that they can hardly ever expect to succeed in their 
patriotic efforts, unless the. mterferen(;e of some power- 
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fill state would intervene in their favour. I do not 
hold in little estimation the system of intervention— 

I should like to see nations united in the bonds 
of fraternity, and forming the one moral whole against 
brutal force; hut now, in the absence of this har¬ 
mony, I cannot suffer that most erroneous opinion to 
exist without contradicting its veracity. The energies 
and resources of a country ought not to be measured 
by its extent. Russia is a huge collected mass ; 
and her carriage, however imposing, is more artificial 
than solid. Had she been as strong as her agents 
would wish us believe, how did it happen that, not¬ 
withstanding the inactivity and blunders of the Po¬ 
lish chiefs, she was resisted, and successfully too, for 
so many months'? It is ascribed to the courage and 
bravery of the Polish people;—I grant it; but such 
an answer would not satisfy the philosophic inquirer, 

—he would at once discover that it was the expan¬ 
sion and diffusion of intelligence that gave the ad¬ 
vantage to Poland, over the cold and dorment hearts 
and minds of the Russians. If you agree to this, 
then you must agree also that Poland’s star is set to 
rise again—that the late tempest has scattered the 
seeds of her fallen cause, which will spring up, and 
blossom with new vigour to continue the struggle— v 

“ That star of the field which so often has pour’d 
Its beam on the battles, is set,— 

But enough of its glory remains on its sword 
To light us to victory yet! ” 

The important position of Poland’s cause was compre- 
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bended by the people of Europe—^they did nj^t con¬ 
ceal their warmest interest in its favour, and history 
will record with admiration the manifestation of their 
sympathies with the exiles, 

“ Who would rather houseless roam 
Than be the sleekest slave at home ! ” 

In conclusion, I have to direct your attention to 
the melancholy scenes which exhibit the cruelties 
of the Emperor Nicholas—a subject, harrowing to 
my feelings, as it forces upon my recollection all the 
agonies and miseries he has entailed upon my country. 
It was not enough that he thronged the subterra¬ 
neous dungeons with those unfortunate patriots who 
fell into his hands—not enough that many thousands 
were obliged to renounce their country, and seek shel¬ 
ter in a foreign land—^not enough that five thousand 
families were ordered to be transplanted to the frontiers 
of Caucasus—not enough that many thousands were 
sent to die in the dreary mines of Siberia—not enough 
that he murdered many prisoners by flogging, at the 
fort of Cronstadt, near St. Petersburg, which circum¬ 
stance is attested by an English Captain who hap¬ 
pened to be present, connected with Lord Durham’s 
mission in 1833 — yet he outraged the tenderest 
feelings of nature, and dared, in the face of the world, 

' to issue an ukaze (order), commanding the forcible 
abduction of the children from their parents, under 
the pretext of taking care of their education ! as 
if the Polish mothers were unable to attend to this 
most interesting task ; but his villainous intentions 
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were unveiled, as this order was directed against those 
only who distinguished themselves in the late strug¬ 
gles, and who either fell on the field of battle, or who 
were in exile in France or England, beyond the reach 
of his vengeance; thus the feeble and defenceless 
children became the object of his revenge. Oh ! the 
human heart recoils at the long list of his black crimes, 
and knows not whether to be more indignant at the 
enormities committed by that tyrant, or at the odious 
silence which Europe keeps on this occasion; poste¬ 
rity will forcibly condemn the conduct of the latter, 
while the former will teach nations to abhor des¬ 
potism. But as some may say that Nicholas com¬ 
mitted all those excesses of cruelty in a fit of a furious 
passion, and that probably he will now adopt milder 
measures to regulate the affairs of Poland, I beg to 
offer you an illustration of his character, and this 
will enable you to judge what kind of man—nay, 
of monster, he is. 

The Gazette des Trihuauoc relates the following 
account of a court martial in Russia:— 

“ Lukow (Volhinia), 15 June, 1837 . 

“ A court-martial was held in the little town of 
Trajanow, under the Presidency of Baron Ungern, 
colonel in a regiment of hussars called Alexandrow- 
ski. The council consisted of Lieut.-Colonel Lin- 
dignier. Major Guerengros, Captains Howen and 
Henich, Lieutenant Jefimowicz, Cornet Golohwas- 
tow, an under-ofiicer, and a private of the 3rd divi¬ 
sion of the hussars. 


“In the middle of a room, converted for th^occa- 
sion into a court of justice, stood a table covered with 
green cloth, on which were placed a black ebony cru¬ 
cifix, and a large plate of silver called (zierkalo) the 
mirror, similar to those which are to be found in every 
hall of justice in the empire. This is symbolical of 
the presence of the sovereign. 

“ The council was seated round the table. Op¬ 
posite to the President sat the attorney of the regi¬ 
ment ; and two hussars with drawn swords stood 
immoveable as statues guarding the door. 

“ The attorney read the following report;— 

“ George Frederick Anguel, born at Dresden, in 
Saxony, of a noble family, now 26 years of age, en¬ 
tered the Russian service in 1826 as a cadet in the 
regiment of Alexandrowsky hussars. In reward for 
his exemplary conduct, he was soon raised to the rank 
of an ensign ; and was shortly to be promoted again. 

“ ' Captain Chigarin, who has lately laid down 
his commission, was in command of that troop of the 
regiment in the third platoon of which the ensign 
Anguel was a quarter-master. The captain on one 
occasion manifested to the ensign displeasure for mi¬ 
litary neglect, upon which the latter presumed to show 
signs of insubordination. The officer, in the dis¬ 
charge of his duty, ordered 100 blows with the knout 
to be inflicted on the back of the said ensign. The pu¬ 
nishment was received as becomes a Russian soldier, 
without uttering one complaint. But a few months 
after, when Captain Chigarin had retired from the 
service, Anguel came to his residence and challenged 
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him to single combat. The captain turned him out 
of doors^ and he left threatening to shoot the captain 
through the head. A guard was placed round the 
house. Anguel returned and was arrested. A loaded 
pistol was found under his uniform. 

“ *■ The ensign has since confessed that he came 
determined to compel the captain to fight or to blow 
his brains out in case of refusal. 

“■ ' Anguel received his education at the Univer¬ 
sity of Erfurt^ in Germany. He talks of honour, of 
the rights of man, of equality, and of all that stuff, 
which, like the plague, is imported to us from abroad, 
and disturbs the peace of our blessed empire. 

“‘Gentlemen! Judges!—it behoves your wis¬ 
dom to punish the guilty, and to give a striking ex¬ 
ample to the whole army.’ 

“ The attorney concluded the act of accusation, 
when the President gave orders to place the prisoner 
at the bar. He was brought into the hall loaded 
with chains and guarded by four soldiers who held 
their drawn swords over his head. 

“ The attorney now read the accusation again, 
and the President asked the prisoner what he had 
to say in answer 

“ Anguel replied :—‘ Colonel, 1 have many things 
to answer. In the first place, the estate of my family 
was plundered by Russian soldiers in 1813. But as 
my father had been attached to the staff of the Em¬ 
peror Alexander, I also entered the service.’ 

" The President, interrupting him, said, ‘ We have 
nothing to do with the particulars.’ 
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“ The Prisoner .•—‘ I know it well, I come now 
to the question. Our troop was stationed in the vil¬ 
lage of Solotwin. Captain Chigarin and I often vi¬ 
sited at the house of the parish priest of the place, who 
had a beautiful daughter named Eudofia. The cap¬ 
tain paid his addresses to her, and I often conversed 
with her. The captain imagined I was a rival, and 
prohibited my visiting there. I complied with his 
orders. One day the 'captain commanded me to in¬ 
spect the horses of our troop then grazing two leagues 
distance from Solotwin. The captain followed me, 
and, without speaking of disobedience, ordered some 
privates to strip me, and to inflict on me a hundred 
blows with the knout, which was immediately done. 
1 fainted, exhausted by pain and shame. When I 
recovered my senses I found the barbarian was gone. 
The poor soldiers did all they could to alleviate my 
suffering, and to console me. In the hospital, I was 
attacked with a malignant fever, from which I reco¬ 
vered at the time the captain retired from the service. 
I was dishonoured. But the man who had so cruelly 
injured me was no longer my officer : he became 
my equal in the eyes of human as well as divine 
laws. I went to him, and demanded satisfaction, 
which was refused, and I was treated most rudely. 
I then resolved to compel him to fight me ; and, 
reduced to extremity, I might perhaps have sent a 
bullet through his head; but at the moment I was 
arrested.’ 

“The President;—‘Where have-you been edu¬ 
cated ’ 
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“Prisoner:—'At the University of Erfurt, in 
Giermany.’ 

“ The President:—‘Was it there that you learned 
those ideas and this language ? ’ 

“ Prisoner:—‘ I think. Colonel, that every man 
has the same ideas when called upon to defend his 
honour.’ 

“ After this short examination the prisoner was 
dragged out of the hall of audience hy the soldiers at 
the command of the President. 

“ The President then addressed the Council in 
the following words:— 

“ ‘You have heard the report of the attorney, 
and the words of the prisoner. We must now give 
the sentence. We swear before God and his Imperial 
Majesty Nicholas, &c.,that in pronouncing it we shall 
be guided by our consciences. 

“ The penalties for insubordination by the laws of 
Peter the Great are the stick, the knout, the rod, the 
loss of rank for a certain time, or for life, deportation 
to the mines of Siberia, and death. Those laws also 
require the lowest in rank among the judges first to 
pronounce sentence, and assign the punishment. 
Therefore, soldier, it is for you to begin.’ 

“The soldier, rising: — ‘My Colonel, I know 
nothing about it; punish him as you please.’ 

“ The sub-officer:—‘My Colonel, I refer to your 
wisdom the condemnation of the prisoner.’ 

“ Cornet Golohwastow:—‘ In my conscience, I 
believe the Ensign Anguel not guilty, and demand 
that he should be acquitted.’ 
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“Lieutenant Jefimowicz:—‘I declare Anguel not 
guilty, and also pronounce his acquittal.’ 

“ Captain Henich:—‘ I find him guilty of insub¬ 
ordination, and vote that he should run the gauntlet - 
through one troop, and be deprived of his rank for- 
two years; or for longer, unless there is good beha-- 
viour.’ 

“Captain Howen;—‘I find Anguel guilty. I dp- - 
sire that he should run the gauntlet twice through > : 
one troop, and be deprived of his rank.” 

“The Major;—‘I am also of the same opinion,’ 

“ The Lieut.-Colonel:—‘ And I also.’ 

“ The President;—‘ I agree with you; but, as 
President, I must remark beyond the verdict, that 
Anguel is a man dangerous to the tranquillity of the -: 
state.’ The sentence being recorded, was transmitted, f 
to the attorney-general to be submitted to the Emf;, 
peror, who, as sovereign, has the power to alter it 
in any way that caprice or passion may suggest. 

“ On the 10th of June, 1837, a messenger from a 
St. Petersburg arrived at Solotwin, bringing the:.,; 
sentence as approved by the Emperor. The follow- ■ 
ing was added in the Emperor’s own hand-writing;— 

‘ I approve of your sentence; but order that the;.* 
prisoner shall run the gauntlet three times through ;, 
two regiments of horse. He shall be. deprived df;. , 
his rank for life, and never be permitted to quit them 
Russian service—he shall be incapable of promotion. ;. 
Execute the sentence without delay ! 

(Signed) Nicholas!.’ 

p 


” It was fixed for the following day, and I wit¬ 
nessed the horrid spectacle. 

“ 360 hussars* were drawn up in two lines; f|ie 
prisoner, heavily ironed, was conducted by some 
soldiers. He was tall, with a remarkably noble 
countenance, the paleness of which indicated past 
sufferings rather than present fear. The sentence 
was read. His clothes were stripped to his wmist; 
his arms were tightly bound to his breast by cords ; 
a rope was fixed round his neck, the ends of which 
were held by soldiers. Two hussars preceded, and 
two followed the prisoner, with the points of their 
drawn swords towards his body, to prevent his re¬ 
treating or advancing too rapidly. The colonel 
called out, strike!—the fatal procession moved slowly 
on, while every soldier in his turn struck a blow, 
and the officers walked behind the files to see that 
full force was employed. One soldier appeared to 
spare him; he w'as ordered back to undergo the 
punishment of the rods, and thus suffered for having 
a little compassion. 

" Anguel at first smothered his agony. His 
groans were now dreadful. His blood was stream¬ 
ing down his shoulders, which were turaified, and 
he had been but once through the files. At the 
second time, the soldiers were compelled to hold 
him up, as he required support. 

* 360 men, three limes, gives 1,080 blows with the knout, 
which is much worse than the English cat-o'nine-tails, which 
is justly considered a diabolical instrument of torture. 




'' The third time he was tied on to a wheel¬ 
barrow, and rolled down the ranks to complete the 
flogging. iThe sufferer was then conveyed to the 
hospital—-in the opinion of the surgeon, to die. ’ * 
Such is the clemency of the Russian Emperor— 
an infernal clemency—gory with blood, and wet with 
the tears of the oppressed. There is no hope for 
Poland, but death or victory ! The great question, 
“ To be or not be! ” is at issue; either the dignity 
of mankind must wdther under oppression, or intel¬ 
ligence forward the triumph of the rights of man. 

The latter, I confidently hope, will be successful 
—and such must be the feeling of every generous- 
minded man: as for my countrymen and myself,— 

» We 

Scour the wide earth, invoking liberty.” 


* We were happy to read in the newspapers, that F. An- 
giiel, after partly recovering from the dreadful effects of the 
pimishmcnt inflicted upon him, succeeded in escaping to Con¬ 
stantinople, and we may probably soon see him in England. 
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